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Notices to Correspondents. 


Notes. 
“ITO”: “ITOLAND.” 


T po not know whether the facts apper- 
taining to the movement initiated by my 
friend Mr. Israel Zangwill have been formally 
set out in ‘N. & Q.’ If not, then a plain 
unvarnished statement may be desirable for 
future reference. 

The “ Ito,’’ which is the name given to the 
Jewish Territorial Association, the head 
offices of which are in Essex Street, Strand, 
has been in existence rather more than 
twelve months, during which period branches 
of it have been established in every quarter 
of the globe. A minimum contribution of a 
shilling a year constitutes membership of 
any local branch. Under the rules of the 
organization a percentage of the income 
of each branch is payable to head office. 
The object of the “‘ Ito” is to secure as soon 
as practicable a territory, under the Crown 
if possible, where legal guarantees will be 
given for the fullest political rights of the 
settlers, who as pioneers will need to have 
grit, muscle, brains, and capital. About the 
existence of this class of settler there need 
‘be no haziness whatever. The specific diffi- 


culty lies in the nature of the territory. It 
will have to be spacious, fertile, well watered, 
not too hot, and within easy reach of the 
markets of the world. At the present 
moment several ‘sites’? are under con- 
sideration. There seems to be no reason 
why one or more of them, in different quarters 
of the globe, should not simultaneously be 
utilized in order to solve the problem of 
resettlement. Nothing eleemosynary is con- 
templated. The colonies are to be self- 
supporting almost from the day of their in- 
ception. Herein Mr. Zangwill demonstrates 
capacity for statecraft and ‘“‘nation-building,” 
and strikes a higher note than his predecessors 
in colonization. The colonists should ulti- 
mately become the happiest of mortals. 
They will be free to make their own 
laws, social, economic, and ritual; while 
the rights of minorities, of ‘‘ faddists,” and 
even of ‘cranks’? will be protected. 
Even the constables will be Jews, who 
will probably have to speak Hebrew, 
Yiddish, English, Polish, and Russian at 
the very least. To map out that magnificent 
scheme on paper alone will take time and 
ample thought. Even then the unforeseen 
is sure to happen, and practical difficulties 
will crop up to retard a moderate fulfil- 
ment of the founder’s hopes. In Mr. Zang- 
will’s responsible position precipitancy or 
blundering will mean unspeakable disaster ; 
for the enfranchisement of the submerged 
will be indefinitely postponed. In addition 
there is the ghastly prospect of nameless 
horrors being again perpetrated upon help- 
less men, women, and children in Kishineff, 
Odessa, and elsewhere, with tenfold ferocity 
and bloodthirstiness. 

A few words regarding the genesis of the 
“Ito” may not be uninteresting. Eight 
years ago the late Theodor Herzl, at that 
time quite unknown outside Viennese circles, 
lived the uneventful life of a littérateur and 
playwright, without taking the slightest 
interest in Jewish affairs. Suddenly he 
became imbued with an unquenchable 
craving to reincarnate the passionate yearn- 
ings of his people for resettlement in Pales- 
tine. In a less scientific age that inexplic- 
able dream in such a man as Herzl, whose 
acquaintance with the literature and life of 
his people was at that time of the scantiest, 
would have been set down to providential 
intervention, and he would have been 
hailed nabi (prophet) by countless followers. 
Herzl was too modern to deceive himself or 
those in whom he confided: he was too 
practical to overlook the dangers of self- 
delusion. At any rate, until Herzl bestirred 
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himself in the matter the national longing 
for Palestine spent itself in eynic jest or 
pious prayers. It lacked objective form 
and external expression. The violin was 
there, but there was no Paganini. What- 
ever others may think, [ maintain that Herzl 
never intended fixing his whole ambition 
on Palestine. His gigantic grasp of the 
problem told him that, and made him 
wary. With statesman’s instinct for 
“the thin end of the wedge,” he was bent 
upon taking his people along with him by 
graduated stages, using their enthusiasm as 
cover until he could play his trump card, 
and demonstrate to them the futility of 
looking to Palestine for a final solution of the 
Russian problem. Be that as it may, his 
death left everything unsettled, and with 
his death came chaos and black night. But 
only for a time. Out of the ashes rose a 
phenix. Into the hurly-burly of the Basle 
congresses stepped a man of mark and 
intrepidity to set the rough places smooth. 
Mr. Zangwill, with the felicitous eye of 
genius, discerned what was actually wanted, 
and, with the energy of a trained man of 
affairs, set about supplying the thing 
needed. He. too, as the years roll on, is as 
much an object of wonderment to me as 
the late Theodor Herzl. Both are strange 
intellectual lights or portents. Anyhow, 
an international council was soon brought 
together, of which Mr. Zangwill was elected 
President, and to which such men as Lord 
Rothschild, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild, Dr. Mandelstamm, 
the Hon. Oscar Straus, Mr. Arthur Cohen, 
K.C., Mr. Lucien Welf, and Mr. M. H. Spiel- 
mann were pleased to lend their support. 

It is devoutly to be wished that the colony 
may be founded under English auspices. 
I feel sure ** Itoland ”’ will become a source 
of untold strength to the Empire, and will 
be one of the brightest jewels in King Ed- 
ward’s diadem. Floreat ‘* Itoland ” | 

M. L. R. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


THE AINSTY OF YORK. 


I sHOULD like to suggest that the district 
thus known, lying to the west of York city, 
and formerly a wapentake of the West 
Riding, was so named from its having been 
first a Roman and then an Anglo-Saxon 
stronghold, the 7 being inserted simply to 
extend the accent on the first syllable. 
“Ansty” or “ Anstey’ would thus be a 


colloquial form of an-stede, or “‘ withstanding 


place,” stede being allied to “station” and 
“stand,” vide the Anglo-Saxon anstanden= 
to withstand, to be steadfast. From the 
time of the Romans to that of the latest 
Scotch wars York was always esteemed the 
bulwark of the North, and on the west this 
district of the Ainsty, computed to be a 
circuit of thirty-two miles, was anciently a 
forest, which was disafforested by the charters 
of Richard I. and his suecessor John. Sucha 
forest would form one of the natural defences 
of York on the west, just as on the north an 
impenetrable and swampy forest—called in 
Roman times Caleterium Nemus, and after- 
wards the Forest of Galtres—extended from 
the walls of the city for more than ten miles. 
York itself is believed to have derived its 
name similarly from Eure and wic, the station 
or dwelling-place on the Eure (now the Ouse). 
Mr. DD. H. Haigh, in giving an account of 
several churches in the county of York, wrote 
to The Yorkshire Archeological Journal 
(vol. i. p. 402) that on the way to Anstan 
Church he passed some remains of earth- 
works, which, however, he had not time to 
examine. This place appears to have been 
also spelt Anston, and is a parish in the West 
Riding, twelve miles east-south-east of 
Sheffield. 

It is noteworthy that there is a place called 
Castle Ditches, a large entrenchment, near 
the village of Anstey in Wiltshire, which 
‘consists,’ says James Dugdale in his 
‘British Traveller,’ 1819 (vol. iv. p. 453), 
“of a treble ditch and ramparts in form an 
irregular triangle, the area of which is 24 
acres’; and again at Anstey in Hertford- 
shire, three miles south-east of Barkway, are 
the remains of a castle, built immediately 
after the Conquest, by Eustace, Earl of 
Boulogne, for the purpose of keeping the 
English in greater subjection. This place was, 
however (according, [ think, to Salmon in his 
‘ History of Hertfordshire ’), formerly called 
Heanstige, from its situation on a steep hill. 
Camden, who does not give any explanation 
of his own view as to the meaning of the 
York ‘“ Ainsty,” spells the word, never- 
theless, without the 7, and speaks of the 
** Liberty of Ansty ” (‘ Britannia,’ ed. Gibson, 
1722, vol. ii. col. 884); and in quoting some 
verses written by J. Johnston, of Aberdeen, 
he alludes to how 
The Picts, the Scots, Danes, Normans, Saxons, here 
Discharg’d the loudest thunder of their War. 

Anstie, or Hansteybury, near Dorking, in 
Surrey, is the site of a Roman camp where 
Saxon coins have been found. Of Anstey, 
in Warwickshire, however, it is said that it 
was originally called Heanstige, from the 
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Saxon hean, high, and stig, path, descriptive 
of its situation, as Anstey in Leicestershire 
was also called, according to Lewis (‘ Top. 
Dict.’), Hanstigie or Anstige. (Cf. Mr. 8. O. 
Appy, 10S. ii. 97; Mr. A. HALL, iii. 256; 
and St. SWITHIN, iii. 335.) 

But this etymology could scarcely apply 
to the York Anstey, which is part of the 
Vale of York, its eastern district being 
perfectly flat, while the western is diversified 
with gentle swellings. It would be interest- 
ing to know the earliest date assignable to the 
occurrence of the word “‘ ansty ” or ainsty,”’ 
the derivation of which is also discussed at 
10 S. ii. 25, 97, 455, 516; ill. 133, 256, 335 ; 
v. 32. At the last reference we are informed 
by Q. V. that it occurs as ‘‘ Aynesty ”’ in the 
King’s Remembrancer’s Roll for the year 
26-7 Edw. I., m. 83, i.e., 1298-9 

J. Horpen MAcMIcHAEL. 

Deene, Tooting Bec Road, Streatham. 


HORNBOOKS AND BATTLEDORES. 


Tue late Mr. A. W. Tuer in his monograph 
on the hornbook mentions John Bagford’s 
collection, and gives facsimiles of the speci- 
mens preserved by that industrious biblio- 
grapher. But he appears to have missed a 
passage which Mr. A. W. Pollard has now 
printed in the Transactions of the Biblio- 
graphical Society (vol. vii. p. 141), where he 
gives a useful analysis of the contents of the 
Bagford Collection in the British Museum. 
This passage reads :— 


“To begin with, the Horn Book or A BC, which 
of old was called the Battledore, is still so called 
by the Quakers, and the reason why so called is, 
that the teachers of children to know the letters of 
the alphabets, they having made the 24 letters 
large, tixed them on the back of the door of their 
lower room, and perhaps might be called the butter- 
room or pantry. 

“ And before the children or youths were [given] 
their breakfast. the parents or master with a long 
wand. or as they have it now, a fescue, point to one 
of the letters, requiring of the child the name, or to 
speak in the language of the schools, * what is this,’ 
and perhaps the child might hit on the right, as A, 
then he was called Good boy, and so on, and for 
their better encouragement they should have their 
bread and butter last [? first], to incite them to 
learn. And methinks, somewhat of the same use 
remains to this day, in both our Universities of 
batteling in the buttery, and perhaps in former 
times the scholars in their colleges were obliged 
before they received their breakfast to_ perform 
their exercise, and their way of keeping their 
accounts in their buttery books, seems to me very 
Soe and not unlike to the alehouse scores, farriers, 
yakers. ete., Which before the art of printing was 
found out, few people there were that could write 
and read. For the word Battell. 

“Thus I have given you an account of the battle- 


dore; the next name it received was Hornbook, for- 


being covered with a plate of thin horn to defend 
the payer from the children’s fingers from wearing 
it out and blotting and obliterating the letters. 
Although at first these Alphabets with the Lord’s 
prayer Were printed on vellum, it being more 
durable and lasting than paper and these were 
printed at first at the beginning of their primers, 
and before printing was in use. they were written 
by the Stationers that lived in, and had their stands 
in, Paternoster Row as well as the Ave Maria, and 
creed makers; they being turners of beads, from 
whence Beadsman took its name; those beads are 
still in use with the Roman Catholics. 

“The hornbook binders, buy the printed leaves 
16 on a sheet at the Stationers’ Hall, perhaps to the 
quantity of a quire or two ; having the boards ready 
cut out, he covers them, that is the printed paper 
with a plate of horn, and with a thin plate of brass 
for the borders or verges of the horn with short 
tacks he fastens them to the boards. 

“But if you will have them for children of higher 
rank, they are covered on the back side [with] 
leather dyed with brazil wood, from whence the 
leather is called brazil leather, and on the back 
side is stamped with brass or silver the figure of 
St. George. 

“T have heard an old bookbinder declare that 
this small book before it be finished, runs through 
a hundred several hands; the primer binders is 
another trade distinct of itself; they use neither 
sewing nor banding to these sort of books, and of 
these there are two sorts, gilt and plain, the gilt 
ones are stamped with the figure of......” 

This passage was unknown to me when I 
contributed to the Transactions of the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society 
(vol. xx. p. 105) a paper on an eighteenth- 
century hornbook, now in the Salford Royal 
Museum, and an Italian A B C printed at 
Parmawith the (erroneous) date of 1477, now 
in the John Rylands Library. In this essay 
there are a few additions to the remarkable 
store of information on the subject collected 
by Mr. Tuer. It may be worth adding that 
collectors who have the opportunity should 
secure both editions of Tuer’s monograph, as 
there are some variations in the contents. 

E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


TsAac TAYLOR ON LITERARY COMPOSITION. 
—The following notes on literary composi- 
tion—the substance of conversations with 
the late Canon Isaac Taylor—may be of 
interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ not a few of 
whom were once his persona] friends :— 

The public is surprisingly ignorant, and is grateful 
for explicit. information on matters which are 
supposed to be common knowledge. 

Do not venture to write a book until you have 
got a thoroughly good subject. 

If you have the assurance to ask the public to 
pay vou the compliment of reading what you have 
written, you should cudgel your brains to the utmost 
to make your ideas plain and intelligible. 

When you have collected a mass of notes, then 
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dash into the subject, writing anything that occurs 
to you freely, ra even redundantly, for it is easier 
to condense than to expand. 

After you have so written a few pages you will 
see at once that a good many sentences need trans- 
posing, others expanding, and others condensing. 
A sentence shenid not be scrappy and jerky, but 
should resemble a well- tempered sword, elastic 
from end to end. 

Cut out relentlessly everything that is in the 
slightest degree irrelevant to your subject. 

When you have nearly finished your book, you 
will tind that almost all of it has had to be written 
tive times over. and you will realize the extreme 
ditticulty of writing even a single page of decent 
English. 

Your title should be a label, not a description. 
An enlarged table of contents and a copious index 
are necessities. 

Do not say, “It is interesting to note,” or allow 
yourself to use such slipshod expressions, although 
many distinguished writers do so. 

I did not myself venture to begin a book until I 
had spent many years in saturating my mind with 
the best Greek, Latin, and English classics. 

So far as is possible, exclude the personal element 
from the book itself, so as to avoid the charge of 
being egotistical ; but you may appropriately put 
this in the preface. 

After some years of writing, the right word will 
come into your mind, 


HicH WycomBeE: 1Ts EryMoLocy.—What 


is the explanation of the termination -combe_ 


in High Wycombe, the name of the well- 
known town in Bucks? One would have 
thought that the etymology of -combe in 
this place-name was one of those things 


about which antiquaries and_philologists | 


might reasonably have made up their minds. 


However, it would appear to be still a doubt- | 


ful point, if we may judge by the manner in 
which it is treated in a book just published— 
‘An Introduction to Comparative Philo- 
logy,’ by J. M. Edmonds. On p. 118 the 
place-termination “ -combe (‘ valley’), as in 
Wycombe,” is given as an instance of the 
survival of a Celtic word. But if we turn 
to the ‘ Errata’ we find the note :— 
““Wycombe would seem to be unhappily chosen ; 
according to Shore, ‘Origin of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race,’ p. 266, it is a modern misspelling of Wicham 
or Wickham.” 
‘This is calculated to make the reader un- 
comfortable. Which is the correct view— 
that in the text or that in the ‘ Errata’ ? 
I turn to Taylor’s ‘Names and their His- 
tories,’ and find on p. 375 that 
“‘combe was an early loan-word from the Celtic, 
equivalent to the cm in modern Welsh names, and 
the form cwm in Strath Clyde, but not contined to 
these districts, as we have Combe in Surrey, and 
High Wycombe in Bucks.” 
‘This explanation agrees with the statement 
in Mr. Edmonds’s text. On the other hand, 


Mr. Shore’s view that Wycombe is a mis- 
spelling for an older Wickham is supported 
by the account in Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
where High Wycombe is referred to as 
High Wickham (the spelling in the margin), 
and is described as situated ‘* on the turning’’ 
of the Thames, which “ turning ” is supposed 
to have suggested the name of the place. 
According to this view the name ended 
originally in -ham, not in -combe. Well, who 
is right, Taylor or Camden? There cannot 
be any doubt whatever that Taylor is right. 
The name of the Buckinghamshire Wycombe 
occurs in the Domesday Survey, and appears 
in the form Wicumbe. So Mr. Edmonds 
may cancel this erratum when his book 
comes to a second edition. 
A. L. MayHew. 


BURTON AND FLETCHER.—Mr. Courthope 
in his ‘ History of English Poetry’ (vol. iii. 
p. 386, note 1) writes :— 

‘The opening form of either ode [‘ L’ Allegro’ and 
‘Il Penseroso’| was suggested by a song in Fletcher's 
‘Nice Valor, Act IIL se. iii. Fletcher himself 
| obviously borrowed the idea of his song from Bur- 
‘ ton’s stanzas in * The Anatomy of Melancholy.’” 
| Thomas Keightley’s argument that any 
‘resemblance between these poems of Milton, 
‘which appeared in 1645, and the song in 
‘The Nice Valor,’ which was not printed 
until the first folio Beaumont and Fletcher 
of 1647, must be set down as a pure coinci- 
dence, would, J imagine, scarcely be regarded 
as conclusive. A more serious objection, 
however, may be urged against the view that 
| Fletcher was indebted to Burton. 

Fletcher died in 1625, and, while ‘The 
Anatomy ’ was publislfed in 1621, the intro- 
ductory stanzas were first included in the 
third edition, that of 1628. 

Although there is no great difficulty in a 
song from an acted drama becoming familiar 
before the play itself is in print, the case is 
different with Robert Burton’s verses. If, 
then, the author of the song was Fletcher, it 
hardly seems probable that he owed any- 
thing to Burton’s lines. It might more 
plausibly be argued that Burton was here 
indebted to Fletcher. 

There is sometimes a curious inaccuracy 
in references to Burton. In his edition of 
Milton’s minor poems (second ed., 1791, 
p. 94) Warton speaks of “a forgotten poem 
prefixed to the first edition of Burton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ entitled ‘The 
Author’s Abstract of Melancholy, or a 
Dialogue between Pleasure and Pain.’ ” 
Burton’s own title at the head of the poem 
is ‘The Authors Abstract of Melancholy, 
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Prof. Masson, who in his ‘ Life of Milton ’ 
(p. 527, ed. 1881) makes a wrong statement 
about Burton’s age at the time of his death, 
refers in his introduction to ‘ L’Allegro ’ and 
‘Il Penseroso’ (Milton’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
1890, vol. i. p. 184) to “‘a poem prefixed to 
that work [‘The Anatomy ’] and entitled 
‘The Author’s Abstract of Melancholy, or a 
Dialogue between Pleasure and Pain’ ” ; 
and both Warton and Prof. Masson omit the 
word and in Burton’s fourth line, 

Voide of sorrow and voide of feare, 
and again in his forty-fifth line, 
Dolefull outcries, and fearetull sightes. 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 

Inscriptions AT SrrEsSA.—In 1895 
I paid a visit to Siresa, in the diocese of 
Jaca, near Santa Cecilia and the frontier of 
French Baskland, to see the cruciform and 
very massive cathedral (Benedictine) church 
in the Romanesque style, which was endowed 
by King Alonso el Batallador, who was born 
there. The cura pdrroco, or parish priest, 
showed me a manuscript written by an 
Aragonese in the eighteenth century, giving 
an outline of the history of this diocese of 
Upper Aragon under the Moorish domination. 
The rest of the archives of the church had 
disappeared before his time. He indicated 
the entrance, now blocked up, which leads 
down into the (apparently very deep) crypt 
under the apse. It is illuminated by a narrow 
slit which slopes down into it from the south. 
The direction of this staircase is seen by the 
dampness of the stones in the pavement above 
the crypt, in which, tradition says, some of 
the Kings of Aragon, and “‘ Bishops of St. 
Peter,” lie buried. Let us hope that some 
archeological society will before long under- 
take the exploration of that crypt. 

In the bell-tower I copied the following 
inscriptions (apparently of the thirteenth 
century) upon two of the bells :— 

1. Ecce Crncem Domini fugite partes aduersie 
vincit Leo de Yribu Iuda Radix Dauid Alleluya. 

2. Ixemen Ocarnoy me fecit mentem sanctam 
espontaneam honorem Deo te patri [=patrie] 
liberacionem Cristus Rex venit. 

Epwarp §. Dopeson. 

Foorr.—In ‘The Reminiscences of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill’ a story is told of the late 
Mr. George Payne. When stayirg in a 
country house he was asked by his hostess 
if he was not coming to church. ‘No, 
Duchess, I am not,” he replied, adding, as 
she left the room, ‘‘ Not that I see any harm 
in it.” The same story is told of Foote, 
the query in his case being ‘‘ Pray, Mr. Foote, 
do you never go to church?” And the 


reply, “‘ Never, madam, never: not that- 
I see any harm in ¥. 


(See ‘ Admirable,’ ante,. 
p- 371.)—Although conne.rion is right, those 
who use the word connection are not neces- 
sarily ignorant of Latin. Macaulay never 
forgot his Latin, and he had more than a. 
modicum of it. Jn the first chapter of his 
‘History of England’ is the following 
sentence :— 

“In history he is known by the honourable sur- 
name of Beauclere; but in his own time his own 
countrymen called him by a Saxon nickname, in 
contemptuous allusion to his Saxon connection.” 

I also find connection twice in Macaulay’s 
atticle on Southey’s * Colloquies ’:— 

“There is thus a direct and obvious connection 
between the motive which induces individuals to 
undertake such a work, and the utility of the work. 
Can we find any such connection in the case of a 
publie work executed by a government ?” 
Macaulay must have spelt the word inten- 
tionally so. It is best to consult old editions ;. 
for in reprints the spelling of a word is often 
altered. 

I perceive that Addison in No. 416 of The 
Spectator, one of his papers on * Imagination,” 
writes thus :— 

‘It is impossible to draw the little Connexions of 
Speech, or to give the Picture of a Conjunction or 
an Adverb.” 

T suppose that the wrong spelling of the 
word has prevailed only in later times. 

In a very old book, Sir Henry Savile’s. 
translation of Tacitus, originally published 
in 1581, I find the following :— 

“The coneaion of Targets being dissolued and. 
broken, they slew or maymed the men.” 

E. YARDLEY. 


THE ADMIRABLE CricHTON.—The follow- 
ing appeared in The Morning Post of 28 No- 
vember :— 

“A Correspondent writes: ‘The other day I 
purchased at an old book-stall a catalogue of a_sale 
that took place in 1818 at Evans’s Rooms in Pall- 
mall. The library sold was that of Mr. Samuel 
Weller Singer (odd name then), and among the 
rarer lots was a volume which formerly belonged to. 
Francesco Melchiori, of Venice, who had made it a 
repository for some curious papers. At the end was 
a sonnet addressed to Tasso, on the publication of 
Camilli’s ‘Continuation of the Gerusalemme,’ by 
Francesco Melchiori, with Tasso’s sonnet in reply, 
in his own handwriting. At the beginning of the 
tome was a document of considerable value in 
clearing up the mystery attached to the name_of 
the person known as the Admirable Crichton. The 
item referred to was the printed challenge which was. 
circulated and stuck on the church doors in Venice 
by this half-mythical hero in the year 1580. This 
extraordinary document, says the catalogue, not 
only proves the existence of this extraordinary 
man, but shows that Sir Thomas Urquhart’s rodo- 
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montade account of him was no exaggeration of his 
pretensions. The bill was printed in the large 
italic type used by Paul Manutius, and most pro- 
bably by him, as his friendship for Crichton is well 
known. The book was then purchased by Mr. 
Hibbert for 31/. 10s., and was in all likelihood sold 
at his sale in 1829, Where is it now? ” 


Won. H. PEET. 


Maria MERIAN, 1647-1717.—The 
British Museum, according to Bryan’s 
* Dictionary,’ iii. 324, possesses two volumes 
of this talented artist’s drawings. These 
volumes are probably from Dr. Mead’s 
famous collection, but I do not happen to 
possess the catalogue of his prints and draw- 
ings which Langford sold in January, 1755. 
I do, however, possess the catalogue of the 
“elegant library,” and ‘ other genuine and 
valuable effects, of a gentleman who is gone 
abroad,” dispersed by Paterson & Eve at 
Essex House, Essex Street, Strand, on 
Wednesday, June 15, 1768, and the three 
following days. These two volumes were 
lot 572 in the third day’s sale, 17 June, and 
are thus catalogued :— 

_“ Ninety-tive capital drawings of birds, insects, 
fruits, and tlowers, in colours, by the celebrated 
Madam Merian, in two Russia portefeuilles ; from 
the collection of the late Dr. Mead, in tine pre- 
servation. 

From my partly-priced catalogue of the sale 
it would seem that the then enormous sum 
of 2111. ls. was peid for the lot, and that 
** Wilson ”? was the purchaser; but I think 
that the above-named amount must refer 
to the day’s total, and not to the Merian 
drawings, which formed the last lot in the 
day’s sale. W. Roserts. 


Sout anp Eyes.—The pious habit, ob- 
served among cultured people, of closing 
the eyes of their relatives soon after they have 
expired, for the purpose of removing the 
rigid impression caused by the staring look 
of a lifeless body, had, with primitive people, 
originally quite a different reason, which 
may deserve to be recorded :— 

** They look at the eyes as if they were open doors 
through which the soul could escape from its body. 

ence they feel some superstitious fear lest the soul, 

having thus escaped, might, as a demon, threaten 
them.” 
Cf. Prof. Wilh. Wundt’s ‘ Vélker-Psycho- 
logie,’ iv. 28, recently published, where Prof. 
Tylor’s well-known work on ‘ Primitive 
Culture’ is frequently quoted among the 
authorities. 

The seat of the soul is sometimes also 
curiously placed in the reins of the body ; for 
instance, Psalm vii. 10 (Prayer Book version; 
verse 9in A.V.) and Revelation ii. 23, the 


latter the only passage of the New Testa- 
ment where this primitive belief can still be 
traced, as pointed out by Prof. Wundt (/.c., 
p- 15). H. Kress. 


DIcKENS AND SALIsBuRY Pxiatn.—In 
chap. xliii. of ‘ Pickwick ’ we read, *** Why,’ 
said Mr. Roker, ‘ it’s as plain as Salisbury,’ ” 
quibbling on Salisbury Plain. 

Udall’s ‘Erasmus’ (Roberts’s reprint, 
p. 202), 1542, has :— 

“This Deucochares was one of the Ambassadours, 
& for his malapart tonge called at home Parrhe- 
siastes (as ye would say in english) Thom trouth 
[the home truth], or plain Sarisbuerie.” 


H. C. Hart. 


DICKENS AND Mr. WINKLE’S DueL.—We 
all know that about 1836 the celebrated Mr. 
Winkle almost fought a duel, with one Mr. 
Snodgrass as his second. 

Is it as well known that about 1750 the 
celebrated Amazon Snell almost fought a 
duel with one Major Pierrepoint, whose 
second was one Mr. Snodgrass, and that both 
duels were not carried out because of an 
apology offered ? F. C. CoNsTABLE. 


Deeps.—In the review of Miss 
Isherwood’s book ‘Monumental Brasses in 
the Bedfordshire Churches’ reference is 
_made (10 8S. v. 339) to the riming deed said 
‘to have been concocted between John of 
Gaunt and Roger Burgoyne. Therein, as 
printed, occurs the name Polton, which I 
presume should read Potton. Both Sutton 
and Potton are in the hundred of Biggles- 
wade, in the county of Bedford. I may say 
that I have always heard this riming deed 
repeated as follows :— 

I, John of Gaunt, 

Do give & do grant 

To Roger Burgoyne 

And the heirs of his loin 

Sutton & Potton, 

Till all the world’s rotten. 
With the following variant in the last two 
lines 1 find it thus printed under Sutton in 
Gorton’s ‘ Topographical Dictionary * (1833): 

Both Sutton & Potton 

Until the world’s rotten. 
Tt will perhaps be remembered by some that 
several of these riming deeds were printed 
at 8 S. iii. 147, 233, 353. At the last refer- 
ence attention was directed to a discussion 
of the same kind which appeared in 6 8S. xii. 
and 7 S. i. 

I would also refer those interested in the 
subject to an article on ‘English Folk- 
Rhymes’; vide Chambers’s Journal for 
19 October, 1889. JoHN T. PAGE. 
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“Locat Option.”—In its illustrative 
extracts regarding this well-known political 
phrase, popular memory of which has been 
refreshed by the recent death of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, the ‘ N.E.D.,’ has singularly missed 
the two leadiny quotations on the subject— 
the one which gives its origin (ten years 
previous to ‘ N.E.D.’s’ earliest extract), and 
the other which contains its first use in 
Parliament. These are to be found in a 
little work entitled ‘ Local Option,’ by the 
late Mr. W. 8. Caine, M.P., the late Mr. 
William Hoyle, F.S.8., and the Rev. Dawson 
Burns, D.D., published in ‘The Imperial 
Parliament ’’ Series in 1885. In the first 
chapter it is said :— 

‘ “Tt may be pertinently asked, how the phrase 
Local Option’ came into circulation, as expressive 
of the claim that localities should have a deciding 
choice as to the exclusion of the liquor traffic ; and 
the answer takes us back to the October of 1868, | 
when, at the General Council of the [United | 
a graye Alliance, a letter by Mr. Gladstone was | 
read, in which occurred the following sentence: ‘I 
could not go beyond a reference to my votes and 
speeches in the House of Commons, including | 
declarations made in the session lately expired, 
from which you would see that my disposition is to 
let in the principle of local option, wherever it is | 
likely to be land satisfactory.’ The phrase ‘local 
option’ was considered a happy one as thus em- 
ployed, but whether it then issued fresh from the 
mint of Mr. Gladstone’s fertile phraseology cannot 
be attirmed. It was subsequently used, at times, by | 
writers and speakers in connection with discussions | 
of the liquor subject ; but it was not till the March 
of 1879 that it attained a distinction which its 
foster-parent had never anticipated.”— 
_ The point suggested in the last sentence 
is that on 11 March, 1879, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson submitted to the House of Commons 
for the first time a resolution specifically 
demanding in its closing words ‘“ some effi- 
cient measure of Local Option ”’ (p. 23). 
ALFRED F. Rosstns. 


S.P.Q.R.—Lately these mystic letters 
have made their appearance upon the 
windows, shop blinds, and other parts of the 

remises of traders in various districts of 
ondon. I have seen them upon the shops 
of furniture dealers, grocers, drapers, out- 
fitters, fruiterers, and other tradesmen in 
Essex Road, Islington ; Kingsland Road ; 
Rye Lane, Peckham ; and Bermondsey. In 
the days of the greatness of the Roman 
Empire they were much in use, and the pro- 
verbial schoolboy will know that they are 
the recognized abbreviation of ‘ Senatus 
Populusque Romanus,” the Roman Senate 
and people; but in their modern use they 
stand for ‘Small profit, quick returns.” 
I heard a man in Rye Lane a short time ago 


give his version of them as “ Some precious 
queer rubbish”—maybe he thought he 
knew. Perhaps this little bit of advertising 
may be worth noting. 
W. E. Hartanp-OX Ley. 
Westminster. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“THe MAGHZEN.”—This word is con- 
stantly appearing in the newspapers in the 
letters and telegrams of correspondents 
referring to the present imbroglio in Morocco. 
We are continually hearing of European 
ministers, ambassadors, consuls, and poli- 
tical agents holding communications with 
a mysterious political body called “the 
Maghzen.”” What would be the correspond- 
ing word if rendered into a European lan- 
guage ? What is the Arabic word of which 
it is the transliteration ? 1 have consulted 
the usual works of reference—* The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ ‘ The Dictionary of Islam,’ ‘ The 
Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words,’ 
but can find no answer to these questions. 
I therefore appeal to ‘N. & Q.,’ hoping to 
get a reply from some correspondent who 


knows something about the political insti- 


tutions of Morocco. I have a conjecture 
about the meaning and etymology of the 
word ; perhaps some one will kindly tell me 
whether my conjecture is correct. It is 
that “the Maghzen” is the equivalent in 
meaning to ‘‘ the Treasury ” of our political 
terminology, and that it is identical with the 
word “ magazine,” the history of which is 
fully given in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 
In Steingass’s Arabic dictionary I find that 
makhzan (pl. makhazin) means “a storehouse, 
magazine, warehouse, treasury.”” My only 
difficulty is that the Arabic aspirate kha is 
generally transliterated by kh, and not by gh, 
and, on the other hand, that gh generally 
represents an original ghain. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


DETHICK PEDIGREE.—lI shall be grateful 
to any of your readers who can inform me 
whether Sir Geffry de Dethick, living in 
1287, was of blood royal, and, if so, where 
such descent can be found. 

Sir Geffrie Dethick, his descendant, of 
Dethick Hall, co. Derby, living 25 Ed- 
ward III., married Emma, daughter and 
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heiress of Sir Thomas Stafford, of Grafton, 
Kt. From what work can the lineage of this 
Sir Thomas be ascertained ? His arms are 
described as Or, a chevron gules, and a 
canton ermine. 

Authorities on the pedigree of the De- 
thicks of Dethick Hall appear to differ. 
According to Blomefield’s * Norfolk ’ (1806) 
vol. vii. p. 505, the grandson of Sir Geffry, 
living 1287, was Sir Gefirey, who married 
Joan, sister of Mabel, Lady of Cadington, 
and was father of William Dethick, temp. 
Edward II.; whereas in the ‘ Visitation of 
Norfolk 1563,’ published by the Norfolk 
Archeological Society (vol. i. p. 237), this Sir 
Geffrey and Joan his wife are entirely omitted 
and William, called Sir William, is given as 
the grandson in question. 

Again, Blomefield says that the son of Sir 
Geffrie by Emma, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Thomas Stafford, was John Dethick, 
who married Margery, daughter of : 
whilst the Norfolk Archeological Society’s 
lineage gives the name as Sir William, and 
states that he married a daughter of — 
Frankville, though it admits that this lady 
may have been the wife of this Sir William’s 
son, also Sir William, as she appears to have 
been according to Blomefield, who, however, 
omits the marriage recorded of this last Sir 
William to Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Derham, of Crimplesham (H.S. MS. 4756). 
Did this last-mentioned Sir William marry 
twice ” 

‘The Visitations of Norfolk 1563, 1589, 
and 1613,’ Harl. Soc. xxxii. 106, also omits 
Sir Geffry Dethick who married Joan, and 
the marriage of Sir William (8 Rich. II.; 
4 Henry IV.) with Elizabeth Derham. 

Can any of your readers inform me which 
of the above two pedigrees is correct ? 

The Genealogist (New Series), vol. vii. p. 78, 
gives the father of Robert Dethick of Dethick 
as Sir Geffrey Dethick, Kt., son of Sir William 
Dethick, Kt.; in Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ 
vol. vii. p. 505, Robert is called the son 
of Sir William who married a daughter of 
Frankville ; whilst in the ‘ Visitation 
of Worcestershire, 1569,’ Harl. Soc. xxvii. 
p. 47—for presumably Robert was the brother 
of William and John (see Norfolk Archzo- 
logical Society, vol. i. p. 237)—the father is 
called ‘‘ Rauffe Dethicke of Dethicke Hall in 
Darbish.” Of whom was he really the son ? 

Francis H. REetton. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


THEOD. vAND. Hoocu.—I recently ac- 
quired a piece of painted leaded glass, about 
9 in. square, with a coat of arms in the upper 


part, three ravens in a tree, with an eagle dis- 
played at the top of the tree. There is a scroll 
mantling to the arms with a cherub’s head. 
Underneath is the following inscription : 
‘“Den Eerivaerdigen Heere Theod’ Vand 
Hooch, Pastoor van Glatteech en Suer 
hempden en hoof’man Van den Edegen 
Handgbooghi van Glatteech. a.p. 1701.” 
Can any one give me any information about 
Theodore van Hooch or his arms ? Bo te 
| H. Witson Houtman. 
4, Lloyd's Avenue, E.C. 


Havrvirte Fammy.—Where can I read 
‘in English or in French of the rise of the 
Hautville family and of the history of such 
members of it as did not make themselves 
famous in South Italy and Sicily ? I shall 
feel much indebted for any help that the 
correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ will kindly give. 

Sv. SWITHIN. 


Joun GAGE OF FirtE: JOHN GAGE OF 
Hainc, Croypon.—There is no doubt at all 
that John Gage of Firle (the heir of Sir Ed- 
ward Gage, K.B.) married, as second wife, a 
Margaret Copley. The evidence of his tomb 
is sufficient to establish that, apart from any 
other evidence. Who was she? In Gage’s 
‘ Hengrave,’ p. 237, she is said to have been 
the daughter of Sir Roger Copley. But Sir 
Roger’s daughter Margaret (in some genea- 
logies called Mary) married Thomas Shelley 
of Mapledurham (Manning and Bray’s 
‘Surrey,’ ii. 231, and the Copley pedigree 
annexed to ‘The Chronicle of St. Monica’s, 
Louvain’). Now I believe that the Mar- 
garet Copley whom John Gage of Firle 
married was Margaret, the third daughter 
of Sir Thomas Copley. This is asserted by 
the said Margaret’s brother Anthony (Foley, 
‘Records 8.J.,’ vii. 1357) as well as in the 
pedigree attached to ‘St. Monica’s Chro- 
nicle’ already cited. On the other hand, 
this lady is said (in Gage’s ‘ Hengrave, 
p- 231; Berry’s ‘ Surrey Genealogies,’ p. 85 ; 
Cartwright’s ‘Sussex,’ II. ii. 340; and 
Harleian Soc. Publ. liii. 111) to have married 
John Gage of Haling, Croydon, a first cousin 
of John Gage of Firle, being the eldest son of 
Robert Gage of Haling, whom Berry in his 
‘Sussex Genealogies’ states to have died 
without issue, though his issue are given in 
Gage’s ‘ Hengrave,’ pp. 231-4, and ‘ D.N.B., 
xx. 349, 353. The issue of this John Gage 


of Haling are given by Dom Adam Hamilton 
(‘ Chronicles of St. Monica’s,’ p. 91) to John 
Gage of Firle, who died childless, or at any 
rate without heirs male, in 1595. 

If I am right in supposing that the Mar- 
garet Copley who undoubtedly was the wife 
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of John Gage of Firle was the third daughter | 
of Sir Thomas Copley, whom did John Gage 
of Haling marry ? 

I would add that Berry’s ‘ Sussex Genea- 
logies,’ p. 296, is wrong, and has been super- 
seded by the same author’s ‘ Surrey Genea- 
logies,’ p. 85. JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—In 
what poem can I find ‘ Mario’s voice 
hushed the cries of those in purgatory.” 
Can it be by Owen Meredith (Lord Lytton), 
who wrote one, I think, called ‘ Aux Italiens ’ 
or ‘ Non ti scordar di me’ ? 

Crecin1a M. PEARSEY. 


I shall be pleased if any of your readers 
can supply me with the name of the author 
of the ‘ Ode to Life ’ from which Edna Lyall 
quotes in ‘We Two.’ The lines she gives 
begin :— 

There is a sweetness in autumnal days 
Which many a lip doth praise. — 


/Epric, DUKE oF MERCIA: AlDRIC SyYL- 
vaticus.—I shall be glad if any of your 
readers can tell me where it is asserted that 
Atdric, Duke of Mercia 1003, married A‘dena, 
daughter of Ethelred, and was killed by order 
of Canute; further, that Alfric, brother of 
the above, was father of a son called Aidric 
Sylvaticus, whose descendants assumed the 
name of Wild, one of whom was William 
Wild, Sheriff of London 1352. A. S. B. 


Rev. Cates RorHeram, D.D.—In an 
advertisement which appeared in The New- 
castle Journal of 11 Nov., 1752, it is stated 
that “ This day is published, A catalogue of 
the Library of the late Rev. Dr. Rotheram 


county ? On what part of the harness were 
the bells hung ? Were they worn by pack- 
horses when the roads were too bad for 
wheeled vehicles ? With what object were 
the bells used ? 

Are horse-bells yet to be heard in any part 
of England, as a genuine survival of ancient 
custom ? C. M. 


‘A Supplement to 
the Queen-like Closet, or a Little of Every 
Thing,’ by Hannah Woolley, 1684, p. 25, 
appears ‘To make Thistolow Water.’ The 
word occurs twice in the instructions for the 
use of the water, as well as in the ‘ Table of 
Contents.’ In my copy “ fistula” is given 
in writing as the correct word. The colour 
of the ink in the crossing-out and the writing 
shows that this was done by some one long 
ago. 
thistolow ” mean fistula’? What 
is the origin of the word ? There is nothing 
in the context which proves the meaning of 
the word :— 

‘*When you dress any Wound or Thistolow with 
it, you must warm it very hot, and bathe the place 
well with it, then double some soft rags,” &c. 

“T did cure a Gentlewoman of a Thistolow in the 
Eye with it, which she had by the Small-Pox : and 
several sore Legs I have cured with it.” 

The lotion is made of ‘ bolearmoniack,” 
‘**Camphire,” ‘‘ white Coperas,” and spring 
water. 

‘The Queen-like Closet : or, Rich Cabinet 
Stored with all manner of Rare Receipts,’ 
by Hannah Woolley, was apparently 
licensed in 1669. The fifth edition is dated 
1684. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


J. L. Tootr.—In a copy of Pascoe’s 
‘ Dramatic List ’ which I have just purchased 


of Kendal.” Dr. Rotheram was the tutor of 
a well-known Dissenting academy, and a full 
list of his books might be expected to throw 
some light on literature available for the use | 
of his pupils. Could any of your readers tell 
me where I could see a copy of the sale cata- 
logue? It does not appear to be in the 
Jackson local collection in the Carlisle Public | 
Library, and is not in the Newcastle Public | 
Library. ERNEsT Axon. 
Lightcliffe, Hatherlow, near Stockport. 


Liytorr.—Will any correspondent kindly 
supply information respecting the parentage 
of Henry and James Lintott, born in London 
about 1784-8 ? A. 

Constitutional Club. 


any Lincolnshire cor- 
respondent of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me when the 
custom of decorating the leading horse of a 
team with bells went out of fashion in the 


I find various MS. additions. One of them 
states that Toole made his first appearance 
on the stage proper at the Ipswich Theatre 
Royal “ for my benefit.” Who was “ my ”? 
J. M. BULLocu. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Sr. GrorGre’s CHAPEL YARD, OXFORD 
Roap.—Can any of your readers inform me 
where this place is situated, as 1 cannot 


locate it in modern London ? 
H. Hone. 


ApMiIRAL Hewetr: AD- 
MIRAL MurRRAY AINSLIE: CAPT. BURGOYNE, 
V.C.—Have biographies of the above naval 
officers, who were all noted blockade-runners 
during the American Civil War, ever been 
published ? If not, in what publication 
can the most complete particulars about them 
be obtained ? REGINALD COLLIE. 

34, York Place, Edinburgh. 
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CARLYLE ON RELIGION.—Carlyle is said to 
have made the following remark: ‘* You 
want a new religion ! Have you exhausted 
the old one?” Where did he say this ? 
It might have been worth quoting in the 
INQUIRER. 


“Poor Doc Tray.’’—What is the origin 
of the term * poor dog Tray ”’ ? 
G. ARDELEROY. 
(The refrain of a once popular ballad, ‘ The Irish 
Harper,’ commencing :— 


On the green banks of Shannon, when Sheelah was 
nigh. 


Curier Justice Eyre.—When did the 
office of Chief Justice in Eyre become a 
political office, and when did it cease to be 
so? Horace Walpole in a letter dated 
21 Dec., 1755, mentions that Lord Sandys 
had been appointed in the Duke of New- 
castle’s ministry Chief Justice in Eyre, in 
the room of the Duke of Leeds. See Mrs. 
Toynbee’s edition of Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ 
vol. iii. p. 381 ; also vol. v. pp. 33, 36. What 
were the supposed duties of the office ? 


G. 8S. Fores. 
Madras. 


Replies. 


FIRST FEMALE ABOLITIONIST. 
(10 8S. vi. 365.) 


THE person who should attempt to correct 
every crazy statement found in the daily 
ae would indeed have his hands full ; but 

efore transferring such a statement, as 
““worth preserving in the columns of 
‘N. & Q.,’” to your pages, ought not a 
correspondent to inquire with some care 
into its authenticity ? The Era of 20 Octo- 
ber stated that Mrs. Cecilia Catherine Beatty 
had died on the 11th, aged eighty-eight, and 
that she “* was the first lady writer to protest 
against slavery in the States over half a 
century ago.” The absurdity of the whole 
passage is really delightful. Slavery, which 
had previously been abolished in many of 
the States, ceased legally to exist throughout 
the United States on 1 January, 1863—or 
nearly 44 years ago. Did the writer of the 
above statement suppose that the anti- 
slavery agitation began only a decade or so 
before Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion ?_ In Massachusetts alone there was a 
printed protest against slavery as long ago 
as 1701. 
But to come to the chief point in the above 


statement. Mrs. Beatty, having died last 
October aged eighty-eight, must have been 
born in 1818, or possibly in 1817. As her 
name appears (so far as I can ascertain) 
neither in American biographical diction- 
aries nor in the catalogues of American 
libraries, it is evident that, however estim- 
able she may have been and however ardent 
in her opposition to slavery, she was not a 
woman of prominence. Though I pretend 
to no special knowledge of the anti-slavery 
agitation in this country, on reading the 
above statement there at once occurred to 
me the names of Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. Child, 
the Grimké sisters, Harriet Martineau, and 
Lucretia Mott. As the result of a visit to 
Virginia in 1818—i.e., about the time of Mrs. 
Beatty’s birth—Lucretia Mott (born in 
1793) became an ardent advocate of eman- 
cipation, and in May, 1837 she took the chair 
at, and was vice-president of, the Anti- 
Slavery Convention of American Women 
held in New York. Lydia Maria Child 
(born in 1802) published her ‘ Appeal in 
Favor of that Class of Americans called 
Africans’ in 1833, and her ‘ Anti-Slavery 
Catechism’ in 1835. The Grimké sisters— 
Sarah Moore (born in 1793) and Angelina 
Emily (born in 1805)— were officers of 
the Anti-Slavery Convention of American 
Women held (as already stated) in New 
York in 1837. Harriet Martineau (born in 
1802) sailed for this country 4 August, 1834, 
at which time, according to the late Sir 
Leslie Stephen in ‘D.N.B.,’ she ‘had 
already written against slavery.” Maria 
Weston Chapman (born in 1806) was foreign 
corresponding secretary of the Boston 
Female Anti-Slavery Society, which was 
organized between 1831 and 1835. At the 
meeting of this Society held 19 November, 
1835, 
“the number of ladies present was over a hundred 
and thirty, amongwhom were the highly distinguished 
Miss Harriet Martineau, and her very intelligent 
companion, Miss Jeffrey, from England, also Mrs. 
Thompson, the wife of our inestimable fellow- 
laborer, George Thompson fan Englishman].”— 
‘Report of the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society,’ 
1836, p. 73. 
In the same year there were also in existence 
the Ladies’ New York Anti-Slavery Society 
and the Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery 
Society, and, I dare say, similar societies. 
Here, then, are half a dozen women all of 
whom were distinguished in the anti-slavery 
movement while Mrs. Beatty was yet in her 
infancy or in her teens. 

Englishmen may be forgiven for ignorance 
of the anti-slavery agitation on this side of 
the Atlantic ; but surely it is not asking too 
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much to expect them at least to have heard 
the name of Harriet Martineau. 

There is now before me a pamphlet bearing 
this title :— 

“Statements respecting the American Abolition- 
ists; by their opponents and their Friends: in- 
dicating the Present Struggle between Slavery and 
Freedom in the United States of America. Com- 


When was that Bristol and Clifton Society 
formed ? Was it the earliest of its kind in 
England ?—I mean, of course, for women. 
Did Clarkson in the eighteenth century have 
no women followers ? Now that the ques- 
tion of the first female abolitionist has been 
raised, cannot we have some more facts ? 
But let them be facts, and not wild state- 
ments like those perpetrated in The Era. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


MAYNARDS OF CuRRIGLAS (10 S. v. 1853 
vi. 11).—As a descendant of this family, 
whose name was borne by my father’s uncle, 
Maynard Denny Morris, of Ballybeggan 
Castle, and is borne (among others) by my 
elder son, I have been much interested by 
the notices appearing above the initials 
F. F. C. The pedigree, however, given at 
the first reference differs somewhat from that 
very kindly sent me by Ulster King-of-Arms 
in 1902 in response to an inquiry as to the 
identity of “Sir Richard Boyle Maynard ” 
(see Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ article ‘ Denny’). The 
chief points of difference are that May- 
nard is described as of Fulton (not Fulham) 
and his wife is made daughter of Thomas 
Goddard, of Ogbourne, Wilts ; while William 
Maynard, of Drumglas, is omitted altogether. 

The following additional particulars and 
dates may perhaps be of interest to your 
correspondent. Sir William Maynard, of 
Curryglass, knighted 20 Feb., 1627/8, was 
buried at Mageely Nov., 1630 (will dated 
18 Nov., 1630). He married Mary (called 
Anne in father’s funeral certificate, and Mary 
in that of her husband), daughter of Samuel 
Nuce, of Brickenbury. They had issue— 
besides Sir Boyle and Mary, Lady Hume— 
William, Samuel (who married), Richard, 
Barry, Thomas, Bridget, and Angel, wife of 
William Harrington. Sir Boyle Maynard 
{called in error Sir Richard Boyle Maynard 
in the Denny pedigree) was knighted 16 Feb., 
1660/1, and d. 1690, his will, dated 23 Feb., 
1689, being proved 4 Feb., 1690. His 
marriage, 1 March, 1647, with Anne Law- 
rence, I found in registers of Holy Trinity, 
Cork ; but I have been unable to ascertain 


her parentage. They had issue Samuel 
Maynard, of Curryglass; Barry Maynard, 
d. 1751; Digby Foulke Maynard; Boyle 
Maynard, d.s.p., having m. Mary, 2nd da. 
of Sir Harry Tynte (by Mabella, da. of Sir 
Percy Smith, of Ballynatray), who rem. 
William Fitzgerald, Dean of Cloyne ; Denny 
Maynard; Mary, eldest da., wife of Col. 
Edward Denny, of Tralee Castle, M.P. ; 
Angel, wife of Col. Digby Foulke; Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Meade, of Cork, M.D. ; 
and Katherine, wife of Barry Denny, of 
Castle Lyons. 

Samuel Maynard, of Curryglass, the eldest 
son (d. 1712, will dated 17 March. 1711, 
proved 22 Oct., 1712), m. Jane, da. of Col. 
William Taylor, of Burton, co. Cork, by his 
Ist wife Lucie, da. of Villiers Harrington, 
and had issue: (1) William Maynard, of 
Curryglass, Collector of Customs, co. Cork, 
M.P. Tallaght, d. 4 Ap., 1734, will dated 
1 Ap., 1734, proved 19 Nov. following. He 
m. lst Martha, da. of Nehemiah Donnellan, 
Esq., L.C.B. of the Exchequer, and 2ndly, 
12 Aug., 1714, the Hon. Henrietta, only da. 
of Sir Christopher Wandesforde, 2nd Bart. 
and Ist Viscount Castlecomer. She d. 
19 Ap., 1736, aged 41. By his Ist wife he 
had issue William, d. intestate, admon. to his 
father 14 Ap., 1730; and Elizabeth, m. Oct., 
1737, William Dawson, Esq., Collector of 
Excise, co. Dublin, and d. in childbed, 1738. 
(2) Robert Maynard, of Curryglass, the last 
male of the family, d. at Hammersmith, 
Dec., 1756. (3) Edward Maynard. (4) 
Margaret. RUVIGNY. 

Chertsey. 


Marcu 25 as New YEAR’s Day (10 S. vi. 
368, 431).—The three references to the Prayer 
Book in my reply should have been to that 
of 1559, not 1552; and the almanac with 
the note about the year beginning on 
25 March is for 1736, not 1700. 

Epwarp WATSON. 


SUB-TITLES FOR SHAKESPEARE’S Prays (10 
S. vi. 404).—A list of all the Shakespearean 
titles which exhibit sub-titles and departures 
would, I fear, be much too long for the 
valuable space of ‘ N. & Q.,’ so L refrein from 
sending. Hundreds of these variations, 
alterations, imitations, and travesties are 
set out at minute length in my ‘ Biblio- 
graphy’ preparing, and are completely 
indexed. Wo. JAGGARD. 

92, Dale Street, Liverpool. 

In Mr. Sidney Lee’s recently published 
volume ‘ Shakespeare and the Modern Stage’ 
there is an article on ‘Pepys aud Shakespeare.’ 
In this it is stated that Pepys records having 
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seen what Mr. Lee calls “‘ an execrable adap- 
tation by Lacy, the actor, of ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew.’ ’’ Here the hero, Petruchio, is 
overshadowed by a new character, Sawney, 
his Scotch servant, who speaks an unintelli- 
gible patois ! 


* PopIKE ” (10S. vi. 128, 176, 275, 311).— 
T cannot find any of Dugdale’s works on 
engineering at the libraries here. My error 
in regard to the locality of the Podike arose 
from my taking the line of the New and Old 
Bedford Rivers, which run from Earith to 
Denver (as shown on the map in ‘ The Ency. 
Brit.,’ vol. xxviii. p. 383), with the embank- 
ments pertaining thereto, to be the most 
easterly earthwork constructed by Vermuy- 
den, and concluding that it was * the defen- 
sive bank to the marshland in Norfolk 
against foreign water’ mentioned by Dr. 
Murray at the first reference. From what 
J. F. R. states, the Podike ran some distance 
from this locality, either to the east or to the 
north, where I notice the word ‘* Marshes ” 
appears upon the map. 

Tt certainly looks as if ‘* Pokediche ” and 
* Pokedyke,” cited from the * History of 
TImbanking,’ were anglicized forms of polder- 
dijk, giving rise ultimately to ** Podike,”’ as 
Mr. E. NICHOLSON surmises—the word being 
introduced by the Dutch workmen employed 
by Vermuyden. The derivation of older 
(reclaimed land), according to Vercoullie, is 
from Du. poel, a pool. N. W. Hitt. 

Philadelphia. 


CLIPPINGDALE (10 S. vi. 151, 237).—Was 
Samuel Dodd Clippingdale, M.R.C.S., 1834, 
any relative to the querist at the first refer- 
ence ? Jf so, it will interest him to know 
that prior to 1860 that gentleman was in 
practice at 17, Colet Place, Commercial 
Road East. In the 1860 edition of ‘ The 
Medical Directory,’ however, the name is 
spelt as above, whereas in the 1856 edition 
it is Clippendale. He became a licentiate 
of the Society of Apothecaries in 1833. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


This surname is probably of local origin : 
ef. Chippingdale, from Chipping in N. Lancs. 
(v. Bardsley, ‘ Dict. Surnames’). The first 
syllable may possibly represent Cliburn in 
N. Westmorland. A derivation based on 
the present appearance of a name is always 
unsafe. aD. 


Manor Court Rotts: Wynprynce (10 
8. vi. 408).—The manor of Windridge is in 
the parish of St. Michael, St. Albans, and 
the name is spelt in various ways. A long 
account of this manor and its owners will be 


found in Cussans’s ‘ History of Hertfordshire,” 
vol. i. part ii. p. 252. It is also described in 
the Hertfordshire histories of Chauncy, 
Salmon, and Clutterbuck, but not so fully 
as in Cussans. W. F. ANDREWs. 


Is not this probably Windridge, a ward 
in the parish of St. Stephen in Mid-Hertford- 
shire, one mile W.S.W. of St. Albans ? 

J. Ho~pEN MaAcMICHAEL. 


There is a Manor of Winderidge at St. 
Albans, Herts, recorded in Domesday as. 
Wenrige. It is otherwise spelt as Winringe 
and Windring. An account of the descent 
of the manor is given in Clutterbuck’s. 
‘ Herts,’ vol. i. p. 97. The present lord of 
the manor is the Earl of Verulam. 

JouNn Evans. 

Britwell, Birkhamsted, Herts. 


HatcHMents (10 8. vi. 290, 350).—Early 
this year I saw three hatchments which had 
just been removed from the belfry of All 
Hallows, Lombard Street, where they had 
been for years past. All three were framed 
and glazed. Two displayed the achievements. 
of a royal duke and his duchess—one of the 
younger sons of George III., I gathered from 
the arms: the third was emblazoned with 
the royal arms, as borne from 1816 to 1837. 
The last was certainly a hatchment, and, 
to me, 

The only thing strange, from the general air 

Of its size and appearance, was how it got there. 
I am informed that these hatchments will 
shortly be hung up in the church. 

Perhaps the following excellent epigram 
by James Smith will not be thought out of 
place :— 

Whene’er a hatchment we discern 
(A truth before ne’er started), 
The motto surely makes us learn 
The sex of the departed. 
Tf ’tis the husband sleeps, he deems 
Death’s day a ‘‘ felix dies” 
Of unaccustomed quiet dreams, 
And cries, ‘In ccelo quies.” 
But if the wife’s, she from the grave 
Wounds, Parthian-like, “‘ post tergum,” 
Hints to her spouse his future doom, 
And threatening cries, ‘* Resurgam !” 
R. L. Moreton. 


The use of hatchments is not an extinct. 
custom. Within the last few years T have 
prepared several hatchments, including one 
this year. LeEo_C. 4 


CourtEsy TITLES AND REMARRIAGE™ (10 
S. vi. 209, 374).—Would Cross-CrossLET 
kindly explain whether he means that the 
lady on remarriage should drop her first 
husband’s name and rank, and accept her 
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second husband’s name and position, or that 
he considers she can, without impropriety, 
retain her first husband’s honorary title and 
surname alone (as when his widow), as is the 
custom in the cases of peerage and baronet- 
age dignities ? To attempt to retain the 
first husband’s title with the second hus- 
band’s surname seems an absurd innovation. 
GENEALOGIST. 


THE GREAT House, CHESHUNT (10 S. vi. 
385).—There is a good article on ‘The 
Great House, Cheshunt,’ by Mr. W. B. 
Gerish, in The Antiquary for November, 1901 
(vol. xxxvii. p. 327). G. L. APPERSON. 


The mention of the owner of this house, 
the late Herbert Herman Mayo, B.A. (not 
“Harman”’), reminds me of days long 
passed away. We were contemporary under 
graduates (though not at the same college) in 
Oxford, and graduated in the same year 
(1851). He was a Teesdale Scholar of Pem- 
broke College, and had been elected from 
Abingdon School, where he was educated. 

Mr. Mayo was, I believe, a nephew of the 
well-known physician Dr. Herbert Mayo, 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
King’s College, London, who died in 1852, 
and was the author of many medical works. 
One of the last books which he wrote was | 
‘Letters on the Truths contained in Popular. 
Superstitions,’ 1849. See Allibone’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ s.v., for a list of his publications. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SPLIT INFINITIVE IN MILTON (10S. vi. 409). 
—Will this from ‘ Lycidas,’ ll. 65-6, satisfy 
Sprit ?— 

To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade, 
And [to] strictly meditate the thankless Muse. 
WE. 


‘DEATH AND THE SINNER’ (10S. vi. 388, 
436).—Being one who finds replies \t least 
as interesting as queries, I would ask Mr. 
THomMAs MATHEWSON to extend to ‘N. & Q.’ 
the promise he kindly makes to Mr. Biack- 
Woop. St. SwirHrn. 


Sones: AN Earty PRIVATE 
Reprint (10 S. vi. 421).—Unless Mr. 
Sampson is referring to the copy lately in 
the possession of Mr. Bertram Dobell, it 
would appear that the one he describes is 
not the only existing specimen. The fol- 
lowing is the entry in Mr. Dobell’s cata- 
logue for November, which contains thirteen 
Blake items :— 

“Blake (William). Songs of Innocence and Ex- 
perience, printed on one side only of thick drawing 
paper, sm. 4to, calf, 2/. 2s., eirea 1870. An edition 


never ig Evidently printed in this forne 
with the intention of being illustrated after the 
original designs. The only copy I have seen—per- 
haps the only copy in existence.” 
This description corresponds to most of the 
details mentioned by Mr. Sampson, except 
that the latter’s copy is “bound in dark 
purple morocco in the style of an album 
of about 1840,” whereas Mr. Dobell’s 
is in calf. The possibility of there being 
two copies of a hitherto unknown reprint 
of Blake’s songs makes it a matter of 
sufficient interest for Blake students to seek 
for further information. 

At the end of his note Mr. SAMPSON 
expresses 
“wonder that in these days of three-colour and 
other processes no publisher should have thought 
of reproducing the fifty-four plates of Blake’s songs. 
with their original coloured designs.” 
His wonder will doubtless be changed into 
pleasure on learning that Messrs. Methuen 
have already announced the early publica- 
tion of such a work, and this pleasure will 
be shared by all admirers and lovers of the: 
exquisite ‘Songs of Innocence and of Expe- 
rience.’ S. BurrERWORTH. 


STANHOPE ASPINWALL (10 S. vi. 409).— 
At the time of his death, 17 Jan., 1771,. 
(Gentleman’s Magazine), Stanhope Aspin- 
wall was private secretary to Lord Harcourt, 
British Ambassador at Paris. In 1747 he 
was Secretary and Chancellor of the British 
Embassy at Constantinople (see his_ will 
dated 14 April, 1747, proved P.C.C. 27 May,. 
1771). The clue to his parentage would 
seem to be given in Collins’s * Peerage” 
(vol. iii., 1812, under Chesterfield), where it 
is stated that Elizabeth, daughter of Charles: 
Stanhope, of Mansfield, married Aspin- 
wall, of Lancashire. He was certainly 
related to the Chesterfield family, and is 
named in the will (proved P.C.C. 26 March, 
1796) of his sister Elizabeth, widow of 
Richard Prince, of Marden Ash, Essex, who: 
also mentions her cousin Edwin (sic) Francis. 
Stanhope and his son Henry Stanhope. Ido 
not know that he had a son. His daughter 
Elizabeth married, 6 Oct., 1767,* William 
Nevil Hart, the witnesses being Stanhope 
Aspinwall and Edwyn Francis Stanhope. 

William Nevil (Neville) Hart, born at 
St. James’s Palace, 27 Dec., 1741, and 
baptized there 14 Jan. following,* M.P. for 
Stafford 1770-4, sometime Chamberlain to 
Stanislaus Augustus, King of Poland, by 
whom he was created a Knight of the Order 
of St. Stanislaus, 27 Dec., 1794, was the son 


*Dates marked with an asterisk are taken from 
the registers of St. James’s Church, Westminster. 
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of Lewis Augustus Blondeau, sometime a/|is often heard for “close,” though forty 
gentleman usher to the King, by Denise his | years ago the old labourers working on the 
wife, for many years under housekeeper of | farms knew quite well that a * field ” was @ 
St. James’s Palace in the reigns of George II. | stretch of unenclosed agricultural land, and 
and George IIL. His mother, Mrs. Denise | a ** close” a portion fenced off and shut in, 
Blondeau, afterwards became the wife of M. P. 
Sir William Hart, Kt. (Sheri 
(Sheriff of London) Warren Hastines: SALE OF HIS EFFEcts 
1760-1; d.s.p. 22 Aug., 1765), in conse- (10 S. vi. 268, 335).—The ivory chairs pre- 
quence of which he assumed, for himself and P 
sented by Hastings to Queen Charlotte, and 
his issue, by private Act of Parliament, Dire = 
22 March, 1765, the surname of Hart instead sold at Stowe, the seat of the Duke of — 
of died Canto, | ingham, are thus described at p. 19 of The 
23 Oct., 1804, leaving issue. Elizabeth, his | 
eldest daughter (born 28 Aug., 1768, and 
* thairs, partly gilt, re legs, the arms backs 
4 June, 1787,* John Griffiths, surgeon to the with pierced panels of solid ivory, with the tiger's 
Queen's ousehold, Dec., 1792-1818. Caro- | head—the badge of Tippoo—on the extremity of the 
line Frances, his fourth daughter (born arms. These almost unique objects of decorative 
1 Feb., 1775, and baptized 2 March follow- furniture were presented by Warren Hastings to 
ing*), married, 7 June, 1796, at St. George’s Queen Charlotte.” 
Church, Hanover Square, Charles Griffiths The note below then states :— 
(foster-brother to the Duke of York), some-| “These chairs—made of solid ivory, quaintly 
time a lieutenant general in the army, and carved and gilded—are true specimens of Eastern 
Captain of Yarmouth Castle, Isle of Wight, a luxury. They were once the property of Tippoo 
ce Sahib, and were sen arren astings as a 
brother of the above-named John Queen his trial 
Griffiths. 2 was pending. Mr. Russell secured them for the 
W . N. Hart had also a son, who, I believe, sum of 44/. 2s., and they are now the property of 
married and left issue; and I should be Baron Lionel Rotlischild.” 


interested to know if there are any descend-| James WATSON. 
ants of his (é.e., bearing the name of Hart). Folkestone. 
still In The Times of 1853 appeared an inter- 
Union Cl  euiieaene ITHS. —_ esting article on Warren Hastings, elicited 
an advertisement of the sale of Dayles- 


‘“‘ PROBLEME DE St. PéTeERsSBoURG ” (108. ford, which took place on the death of Major- 
vi. 428).—A full account and discussion of General Sir Charles Imhoff, at the age of 
this problem is to be found in a book entitled eighty-six, in that year. My old friend Lieut.- 
‘Choice and Chance,’ by W. A. Whitworth, Col. Dawkins, of Over Norton House, 4 
M.A., published by Deighton, Bell & Co., property which marches with Daylesford, 


Cambridge, 1878. W. Hvucues. | told me that he bought at the sale, for two 
32, Palace Road, Tulse Hill. /hundred guineas, the celebrated paint- 
ing by Zoffany, ‘Jack Mordaunt’s Cock- 

Parr”: “ Bucket” (10 8. vi. 498).— | Fight,’ which has been engraved, and which 


At Bottesford, in North Lincolnshire, and) he has recently parted with. Prefixed to 
I believe throughout many of the northern | yo]. ii, of the * Life of Hastings,’ by G. R. 
wapentakes of the county, a “pail” was) Gleig, is a sketch of Mrs. Hastings (the 
formerly made of metal, a “ bucket ” of | elegant Marian), after a painting by Ozias 
wood. Probably old people still observe Humphry which was probably sold also at 
the distinction, but the younger ones often) Daylesford. In the church are three small 
speak of a tin bucket. : tablets—one to the memory of Hastings, 

Similarly “jug” used to mean a stone-| another to Mrs. Hastings, and a third to Sit 
ware vessel ; with & narrow mouth—fre- | Charles Imhoff. His name occurs as one of 
quently furnished with a lip on one side— | the stewards at the Westminster anniversary 
in contradistinction to a “pitcher.” which | jn 1828, showing that he had been educated 
had a@ wide mouth and lip. Now, however, | at the school. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
a “ pitcher ” is often called a ‘ juz.” Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

In both instances the change seems to 
have been brought about by the effect of] A KxicHrHoop oF 1603 (10 S. vi. 181, 
middle-class English on the broad dialect, | 257).—I might have included in my reply 


aided by the influence of strangers settling | references contained in a note communicat 
among,the native population. ‘“ Field” | by Mr. Godfrey, of Nottingham, to my book 
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on ‘Count Tallard’s Exile in Nottingham.’ 
It seems that Francis Newdigate (of the 
family that acted as Tallard’s host), son of 
Sir Richard Newdigate, second baronet, 
settling in Nottingham, married Millicent, 
daughter of German Pole, Esq., of Rad- 
bourne, co. Derby. He had a son, also 
named Francis, who married his cousin 
Elizabeth, daughter of German Pole, Esq., 
and died without issue. It is further stated 
that Anne, daughter of Justice Newdigate, 
temp. the Commonwealth, married in 1650 
German Pole, Esq., of Radbourne. These 
notes, of course, concern only the descend- 
ants of the knight of 1603. It may interest 
Mr. HvuGuHEs and others, however, to know 
that the family figures in the earliest register- 
book of the parish of Nuthall, Notts, a very 
few miles trom the Derbyshire border. 
While searching these records for genealogical 
purposes a few days ago, I observed various 
Pole entries, of which the three following 
are perhaps most noteworthy :— 

9 Feb., 1679.—‘‘German Pole, the son of George 
Pole, Esq., buried.” 

13 Sept., 1681.—** George Pole, Esq., buried.” 

21 Oct., 1686.—** Mrs. Elizabeth, relict of George 
Pole, Esq., buried.” ; 

A. STAPLETON. 
158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


: PLace-NAME (10 8. 
vi. 349, 396).—Dartmoor gives another 
illustration of the idea once prevalent as to 
building a cottage between sunrise and 
sunset. Mr. Robert Burnard, in his ‘ Dart- 
moor Pictorial Records,’ vol. i. (1890), has 
the following note on Jolly Lane Cot, Hex- 
worthy :— 


“ Jolly Lane Cot is an illustration of land-cribbing 
from the Duchy by one of the small fry. This 
picturesque little cottage was erected in a single 
day, about fifty-five years since, by the husband of 
the present occupier, as a home for his aged father 
and mother. Preparations were made beforehand 
of the requisite material, and taking advantage of 
the absence of the farmers, who had all gone to 
Ashburton June fair, the labourers on all the 
country-side came down and lent a helping hand, 
and in one day the walls were up and pooled in, and 
y nightfall a fire was burning on the hearth, and 
the old couple were safely housed in their new 
home. There was some talk of dealing with such 
audacity, but they and their descendants have been 
there ever since, paying a small yearly acknow- 
ledgment for the land occupied, which consists of a 
small paddock and a garden.” 

A. J. Davy. 


Torquay. 


“Nasespy Otp Man” (10 S. vi. 362).— 
About 1760 Lord le Despencer (Sir Francis 
Dashwood, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under the Earl of Bute’s administration, and 


President of the ‘‘ Franciscan Order” of 
Medmenham) rebuilt the parish church of 
St. Laurence, West Wycombe. At the 
western end of the building is a brick tower, 
some sixty feet in height, surmounted by a 
low spire, on which is placed a large hollow 
ball. Within this is a circular seat ; and it 
is said that on the completion of the rebuild- 
ing (25 Oct., 1761) twelve persons dined in 
the ball. This curious apartment is entered 
from a flight of small wooden steps outside 
the spire, protected only by a single rope as 
handrail. When I visited the church, twelve 
years ago, both ball and steps were in a 
somewhat dilapidated condition, two or 
three of the latter being missing, and 1 was 
not allowed to make myself acquainted with 
the interior of this extraordinary apartment. 
R. L. Moreton. 


Post Boxes (10 8. vi. 389, 453).—Sorry 
to contradict Mr. WoLrERSTAN, but “ the 
scarlet colour was” not “the original 
colour.” 


Byron’s ‘Don Juan’ (10 8. vi. 369).— 
Byron always used quotation marks with a 
lavish and undiscriminating hand, and his 
grammar also was always weak. He must 
have meant ‘* Wherefore the ravishment does 
not begin,” and thus affects to quote the 
wondering exclamations of the “buxom 
middle-aged ” ** widows of forty.” 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


T cannot think that the inverted commas 
in this instance indicate a quotation: they 
seem only to refer to the words supposed to 
be spoken to an author by the ladies on 
the occasion. There are similar cases of 
quotation marks in the poem on the occur- 
rence of conversation. T. M. W. 


There seems to be no difficulty about this. 
Byron, in the stanza in question, purports 
to be giving the actual words of the ** buxom 
middle-aged,” who were surprised, not to 
say disappointed, at the backwardness of the 
captors of Ismail. Hence the quotation 
marks. 


Mitton’s ‘ L’ALLEGRO’ (10 S. vi. 386).— 
It is evident in ‘ L’Allegro’ that the poet is 
asking for the pleasures of gladness, as in 
‘Il Penseroso’ he asks for the pleasures of 
solitude. In the passage alluded to he 
enumerates the delights of refreshing morn— 
hearing the lark, looking out upon the land- 
scape, listening to the distant hunters, walk- 
ing in the fields; and he briefly alludes to 
those objects which enhance the excitement. 
In ‘Jl Penseroso’ he similarly enumerates 
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the pleasures of night-time with its solemn 
atmosphere. Of each Muse he implores— 
with apparent eagerness in one case, and 
solemn stateliness in the other—such delights 
as his imagination suggests; and as he 
arrays them, he briefly dwells upon all that 
lends them charm. C. W. Browninc. 


“TOUCHING woop” (10 8. vi. 130, 174, 


230).—The use of the word “* ticky ” in the | Perhaps the Second (II.nd) Regiment is 


touchwood game extends over less than half 
the British Isles, excluding Scotland. In the 
other portion the word is “ tiggy.” Dr. 
Wright in * The English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
states that “ ticky ” is used in the following 
counties: Derby, Lincoln, Notts, Leicester, 
Northampton, Warwick, Norfolk, London, 
and parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire: while 
“tiggy” prevails in Northumberland, 
Durham, Cumberland, Lakeland, Worcester, 
Oxon (and, to my own knowledge, Bucks), 
parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, Cornwall, 
and Ireland. When I was a boy in Bucks 
the master game was “ Tig,” of which 
“ Tiggy tiggy touchwood”” was a variant. 
One boy was elected to be “ Tig,” and he 
was to run after the others till he touched 
one, and said, “ Tig,” when the boy so 
touched became ‘‘ Tig” in turn. In the 
touchwood game “ Tig’ was to have no 
power over a boy who could touch wood, 
or sometimes iron, during the pursuit. 
RicHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

When I was a lad the game of “ ticky 
touchwood ” was a common one hereabouts, 
and my children and grandchildren say it is 
played at the present time. R. B—r. 

South Shields. 

Dr. KRvUEGER’s interesting reply at the 
last reference has incidentally solved what 
hes hitherto been an enigma to me. In the 
old days, when I lived among the Ashkenazic 
=Germanic section of our community, I 
often heard women exclaim, ‘ Umbe- 
schreea!”’ For example, a friend would 
say, ‘A fine boy, bless him!” to the mother, 
who promptly would ejaculate, ‘‘ Umbe- 
schreea !”’ The word has even passed into 
Anglo Yiddish, thus, ‘‘ Don’t beschroy him !”’ 
uttered when some one has admired the fine 
limbs of a baby-boy. ‘* Umbeschriegen ” 
is another variant from the same parent stem. 
Perchance Jews may be said to “ touch 
iron’ when they press their finger-tips on 
the tin-cased mezuzas tacked on doorways, 
and placed there as charms against evil 
spirits. Any way, the older generation of 


Jews were notoriously superstitious, and 
adopted all manner of devices against spells 


and incantations, as I have shown in former 
contributions to ‘N. & Q.’ It is therefore 
with more than ordinary gratefulness that 
I thank Dr. Krvuecer for his learned com- 
munication. M. L. R. Brestar, 


West Inpran Mizirary Recorps (10 §, 
vi. 428).—Js there, or has there ever been, an 
Eleventh (11th) West India Regiment? 


meant, in which case it may be worth while to 
refer to ‘ Her Majesty’s Army, including the 
Indian and Colonial Forces,’ 3 vols., 1890, 
by W. Richards. 1 have not seen this work 
myself, but it is said to give an historical 
account of the various regiments. 

There is no such regimert as the Eleventh 
mentioned in the official Army List for 1899, 

M. J. D. Cocke. 


Walton-on-Thames. 


Brumsy ” (10 8. vi. 430).—The origin 
of this word is disputed. Some claim for it 
an aboriginal source, and some an English. 
Morris in his * Austral English’ says that 
‘*booramby ”’ is given in Curr’s ‘ Australian 
Race’ as a word meaning wild. Others 
maintain that the name arose from the fact 
that a Lieut. Brumby imported into New 
South Wales some good horses whose de- 
scendants became wild. 

It is a pity that some of our philologers 
will not devote themselves to learning some 
of the interesting dialects which are dying 
out with their speakers in Australia. These 
dialects would shed much light on the com- 
plex nature of the language of primitive 
peoples. H. A. STRONG. 

University, Liverpool. 


“Brumby ” is a colloquial pronunciation 
of Bromby, a British surname (Barber's 
‘ British Family Names’), ‘ust as “ Brump- 
ton” is the proper rendition of Brompton 
But as Brompton is a place-name, so also 
Bromby—a township six miles west-north- 
west of Brigg, in North Lincolnshire. Js it 
not probable, therefore, that a “* Brumby” 
was a wild horse so named because it was 6 
descendant of a horse bred by an Australian 
stock-keeper of the name of Bromby! 
Lincolnshire was famous for its dart 
poachers, who were sometimes outlaw 
gamekeepers, and Bromby was a Botany 
Bay recruit. J. Ho~tpen MacMIcHAEL. 


ANTHONY BACON AT THE CovuRT OF 
Navarre (10 vi. 328).—According 
Mr. Sidney Lee in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog, 
Anthony Bacon, early in 1585, settled at 
Montauban, and for the five following yea 
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lived on close terms of intimacy with 
Navarre’s counsellors, the leaders of Pro- 
testant France. In 1590 he was driven 
from Montauban by the persecution of 
Madame du Plessis, who desired him to 
marry her daughter, and he returned for a 
second time to Bordeaux. For five years, 
therefore, previous to 1590, the supposed 
date of ‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost,’ the scene of 
which is laid at the Court of Navarre, 
Anthony Bacon was resident in a 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Edited by A. W. 
Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., and 
Stanley Leathes, M.A.— Vol. IV. The Thirty 
Years’ War. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tue fourth volume of ‘The Cambridge Modern 

History’ is one of the longest and most important 

of the series. Virtually the period covered is the 

first half of the seventeenth century. Twenty 
years before its termination in the Peace of West- 
phalia—in 1628, that is—Gustavus Adolphus wrote 
to the Chancellor Oxenstiern, in words quoted on 
the title-page of this volume, ‘* All the wars that 
are on foot in Europe have been fused together 
and have become a single war” —a war which 
embraced almost the entire 


area of Christian | 


Europe, and the issues of which extended far be- | 


yond the strife for supremacy between Protestant 
and Catholic, keen and all-pervading as was 
that. 
Thirty Years’ War is contained in the pages—over 
a thousand—included in the present volume, no 
inconsiderable section of which is occupied with 
the great civil war in England and Scotland, which 
ran its course side by side with the last years of the 
continental conflict, without, as is remarked, ‘‘at any 
point intersecting it.” Something may be said, more- 
over, as to the inclusion of an admirable chapter by 
M. Emile Boutroux on Descartes and Cartesianism, 
since the growth of what in France was called 
Libertinisme was a direct outcome of forces 
loosened during the struggle. Such an excuse can, 
however, scarcely be pleaded for the appearance of 
a chapter by Mr. A. Clutton-Brock upon what is 
not too happily called ‘The Fantastic School of 
English Poetry.’ In this school we find included 
between Vaughan and Crashaw the name of the 
recently discovered poet Thomas Traherne. 
What may be cold the central interest in the 
struggle is in the hands of the Master of Peterhouse. 
He is responsible for the description of the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years’ War and of the rooted ani- 
mosities between Lutherans and Calvinists which 
favoured, if they did not originate, its outbreak. 
Very concisely are the really operative causes 
stated—the pervading spirit of religious conflict and 
moral disquietude being enhanced by the general 
consciousness of a continuous decrease throughout 
the Empire of material prosperity, the fall in 


longevity due to the ravages of the plague and the 
national vice of intemperance in eating and drink- 


Something more than a history of the | 


ing; the violent derangement in the monetary 
system of the Empire, as well as the general habit of 
depreciating the coinage, adding to dynastic difti- 
culties and troubles. Among the matters discussed 
are the constantly renewed demonstrations of Beth- 
lem Gabor. After a second chapter by Mr. Horatio 
Brown, Dr. Ward has a long chapter in three 
sections on ‘The Protestant Collapse,’ including 
(1) ‘The Bohemian and the Palatinate War,’ (2) 
‘The Lower Saxon and Danish War,’ and (3) ‘The 
Edict of Restitution and the Dismissal of Wallen- 
stein.” Chap. vi., in the same hands, is occupied 
with Gustavus Adolphus, to whom, after his death 
in the battle of Liitzen, a high tribute is paid. In 
the first half of the following ehapter Dr. Ward 
deals with the end of Wallenstein, than whom 
no personality ‘‘ occupies a place in the history of 
the Thirty Years’ War so characteristic of that war 
and so unique in itself,” but who died as an ‘ out- 
lawed traitor.” Fortunate, it is held, was it for 
religious freedom that the sword of Wallenstein 
was ‘not thrown into the scale of an uncom- 
promising intolerance.” Niérdlingen and Prague 
constitute the second and closing section of this 
chapter. Yet one more chapter by Dr. Ward, the 
fourteenth, deals with the Peace of Westphalia, 
signed in detiance of Papal protest, never invoked 
by any Power against any stipulation. The closing 
pages of this chapter, summing up the results of the 
yeace, are the most philosophical in the work. With 
Dr. Ward’s contributions may be classed that of 
Mr. W. F. Reddaway on the Vasa in Sweden and 
Poland. 

Two important chapters, widely separated (iv. 
and xxi.), are those by Mr. Stanley Leathes on 
Richelieu and Mazarin. <A very judicious summary 
is afforded of the results of the policy of the former, 
and the bontires lit on receipt of news of his death 
are said to have been ‘‘ premature.” His death was 


‘not to ease the bondage which his living will had 


imposed on France. Of Mazarin the final words of 
Mr. Leathes are: ‘* A consummate opportunist, he 
left no distinctive and individual mark on the state 
or fwd of France.” 

lone, or in collaboration with Col. E. M. Lloyd, 
Dr. G. W. Prothero gives an account of Civil War 
proceedings in England. This is exact and authori- 
tative, but necessarily brief, thirty-three pages 
sutticing for the entire campaign. Dr. W. A. Shaw 
deals, also briefly, with ‘The Commonwealth and 
the Protectorate,’ and Dr. J. R. Tanner with ‘ The 
Navy of the Commonwealth and the First Dutch 
War.’ Prof. Hume Brown devotes chap. xvii. to 
Scotland from the accession of Charles I. to the 
Restoration, including in his account the battles of 
Dunbar and Worcester. In like fashion Mr. R. 
Dunlop deals in a_ single chapter with Ireland. 
‘Anarchy and the Restoration’ is an important 
chapter by Mr. C. H. Firth on matters _antedating 
and leading up to the return of Charles II. 
_ Another important article is on_ ‘Spain and 
Spanish Italy under Philip IIT. and IV., by Major 
Sart Hume. A second on ‘Papal Policy’ is by 
Dr. Moritz Brosch, and supplies some instances 
under Urban VIII. of the much-talked-of nipotismo 
di Roma. ‘The Transference of Colonial Power to 
the United Provinces and England,’ by Prof. 
Egerton, is a subject of exceptional interest. 

An admirable and noteworthy feature in a dis- 
tinguished volume consists in the long list of biblio- 
graphies, which occupy one hundred and sixty 
pages. 
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Anacreon. Translated by Thomas Stanley. With | intended that the ‘ Bibliography’ should form am 
a Preface and Notes by A. H. Bullen, and Illus- | appendix; but, as stated in the preface to that 


trations by J. R. Weguelin. (Bullen.) work, this was rendered impossible by reason of 
Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta. (Same | lack of space. Messrs. Moring now announce that 
Publisher.) | the * Bibliography’ will be published as a companion 


two elegantly printed and _ illustrated | volume to the * Manual.’ The book will consist of 
volumes belong to a class of works of which Mr. | a practically complete list of works and_ papers 
Bullen has in this country enjoyed, during recent | dealing with monumental brasses. For this pur- 
days, a virtual monopoly—books equally delightful pose the Transactions and publications of the 
to the bibliophile the scholar. Thomas Stanley | Various archeological and antiquarian societies 
is one of the earliest English translators of Anacreon, | have been searched, as) well as ‘N. & Q.,” The 
and his rendering—tirst published in 1651, and re- | (eufleman’s Magazine, The Builder, &e., also a 
printed in a strictly limited edition in 1815—forms | sreat number of topographical works and county 
a companion volume to his * Poems,’ published in | histories in which notices of brasses occur. 
1647, and reprinted in 1814, and again, if we rightly se 
remember, in a dainty edition by Mr. Bullen. In 
single poems Stanley, Whose principal work is *The BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 
History of Philosophy.’ may come short of Cowley | Mr. Tuomas Baker's Catalogue 502 is largely 
in his paraphrases, and of earlier poets; but as a) composed of theological works. We tind the great 
whole he is unequalled. Mr. Weguelin’s illustra- | London Polyglott, 6 vols., 1657, and Castelli’s 
tions are tender, poetical, and graceful enough to |‘ Lexicon,’ 2 vols., 1669, together 8 vols., folio, 
recall the designs of Marillier, Eisen, and the | 18/. 18x. ‘ Athanasii Opera Omnia,’ 3 vols., folio, 
French artists of the eighteenth century. In an 1698, 2/. 5s.; Keble’s ‘Christian Year,’ facsimile of 
admirably scholarly preface, Mr. Bullen gives an) the author's MS., I/. 12s. 6d. (suppressed imme- 
erudite dissertation upon the discovery and merits diately upon publication) ; Kenelm Digby's ‘ Mores 
of the Anacreontea and their influence upon the Catholici,’ 3 vols., 1845, 3/. 18s. : Palmer’s ‘ Russian 
Pléiade and upon English poets, while the notes | Church,’ Triibner, 6 vols., 1871, 2/. 2s.; ‘The Life 
are enriched by the best renderings in French, | of St. Teresa,’ translated from the Spanish, old 
English, and German. | black morocco with brass clasp, 1642, 1/. 15s. ; and 
The Catullus appears, for reasons that may be Lighttoot’s ‘ Apostolic Fathers,’ 5 vols., 32s. There 
surmised, in the Latin only, in a selection and with | are many items under Pusey, Stanley, Luther, &e. 
occasional and indispensable expurgation. The Messrs. Browne & Browne, of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
illustrations to this first of Latin love poets are jaye in Catalogue 87 the rare first edition of North’s 
exquisite, and the entire volume is a gem. Catullus © Noble Grecians and Romanes’; it has the auto- 
is in a sense untranslatable and untranslated. The graph of North on title ; one leaf of the preface yee 
two volumes are a credit to the English press of the last leaf and tableat end are wanting, 1579, 15.3 
to-day. and Planche's * Cyclopedia of Costume,’ 2 vols. 4to, 
George Farquhar. Edited, with an Introduction | 1876, a. eo _Under America MAS find Morgan God- 
80, 5/.; Burton’s *The English Empire in Ame- 
Murs addition to ‘The Mermaid Series™ of drama- 1711, 50s. ; and Carpenter's ‘Geography Deli- 
tists is one of the most important contributions to) jeated. Oxford, 1625, 5/. Under Art are ‘The 
the collection. Besides an erudite and a scholarly | Work of Charles Keene,’ 1897. 3/. 12s. 67. + and the 
introduction, it contains the author's best plays— | yew edition of Bryan's ‘Dictionary of Painters,’ 
‘The Constant Couple,” ‘The Twin Rivals,’ *The 5 vols., 5/. 5s. Under Bacon are two tracts: one a 
Recruiting Officer, and *The Beaux’ Stratazem.” charge at ‘ a Session holden for the Verge, in the 
It is claimed that it is the first edition in which the | Reign of the late King James”: the second. ‘The 
variorum readings have been noted, and that in it | Privilege and Practice of Parliaments in England? 
the ‘new scene” added to the second edition of 1662-80, 10/.. Other items include Britton’s ‘Cathe- 
‘The Constant Couple’ has, for the first time, been | dral Antiquities,’ 1814-35, 12/. There i manok an 
identified, the original form of the same being given jyterest under Commonwealth, Cruikshank, New- 
in an appendix. castle, and Scotland. 

Mr. Richard Cameron, of Edinburgh, has in Cata- 
U3 remased a ADS. including Stewart's ‘Scottish Tartans,’ large paper 
index to the pedigrees in Burke's ‘Commoners,’ of | 1393, 18s. ; Maitland’s ‘ Edinburgh,’ 1753 
which I propose to print 250 copies. Tf I can get | Jamieson’s ‘Dictionary. 5 vols. 4/. ise : Burns's 
25 subscribers, will sell the book at 5s. If Lean | «Works. 6 vols., royal Svo, 1877, 2/. Chal- 
get 50 subscribers, I will sell it at 2s. If 100) mers’s ‘Caledonia,’ 7 vols.. 4to. [5c Chri 
subscribers, at ls. 67. I have thought that some | «Scottish Ballad Music,’ I8s. 6d. : Kay's § Portr 
of your readers who have Burke's *Commoners,’ | of Edinburgh Characters,’ 2 vols.. 4to, 1837, 9/ 10s ; 
and know its value and the difficulty of consulting | Maidment’s * Book of Old Ballads,” 1844 12s. Gad. : and 
it, might like to have a copy of this index, Twill | ‘Scots Poems,’ collected by James Watson. 1713 
receive the names of subscribers till 25 March | 37, 
next.” 

ANTIOUARTES have long felt the need of a full and 


|; Mr. H. G. Gadney sends trom Oxford Cata- 
|lozue X.. which contains a tine eopy of 
logue X.. w 1 ntains a tine copy of Homer, 


trustworthy ‘ Bibliography of Monumental Brasses.’ | 4 vols. in 2. folio, old calf, Glasgue, Foulis 1756-8 
This is being compiled by Mr. Herbert Druitt at | 2/. 2s. Dibdin quotes Harwood as calling jt “one 
the cost of very considerable time and labour. He] of the most splendid editions of Homer ever 
has been engaged on this work side by side with | delivered to the world.” ‘The Anatomy of Melan- 


his ‘Manual of Costume,’ to which it was first | choly,’ seventh edition, 1660, is 3/. 3s.; and Leslie 
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Stephen’s ‘Science of Ethics,’ 1882, 21s. Under 
Seale, Science, Theology, and Modern History are 
many items. 

Messrs. William George's Sons, of Bristol, have in 
Catalogue 296 the first edition of ‘ David Copper- 
field,’ in parts, 2/. 10s, ; Lodge’s * Portraits,” 10 vols., 
1840, 2/. 15s. ; * Rubens’s Life and Works, by Max 
Rooses, 2/. 10s.; Ruskin’s ‘Stones of Venice, vol. i. 
second edition, 1858, vols. ii. and ii. first edition, 1853, 
6/. 6s. ; Catalogue of the Silver W ork at the Loan 
Collection at St. James's,’ 1902, 121 4/. ; 
‘Somerset Armorial,’ about 1800, 2/. 5s. ; Foster's 
‘Stuart Family,’ Edition de luxe, 2 vols., folio, 1902, 
7s. 6d. set of English Liturgies, 1549-1844, 
each printed from the oriyinal by W hittingham, 
7 vols., folio, Pickering, 154, 9/. 9s.; and ‘ The 
Tichborne Trial,’ 10 vols., folio, 3/. 3s. 

Mr. William Glaisher in his Supplementary 
Catalogue of Remainders, No. 351, has some good 
hooks for presents. We name few: * Con- 
temporory Art, folio, 35s. ‘Gallery of Old 
Masters, 27%. Gd.; * Landseer Gallery, Is. 
‘Gallery of Sculpture,’ 27s. 6d.; and * Shakespeare 
Gallery, 27s. 6d. Other books include Don 
Quixote,’ Edition de luxe, 4 vols., 365.5, Fox- 
Davies's ‘ Armorial Families,” 25s. ; ‘ Harry Furniss 
at Home,’ 3s. 9.3; Diinster’s * Life of Goethe, 
3. 3d.; and Sir Charles ‘ Art and 
Archeology,’ 2s. 9d. 

Mr. Frank Hollings’s Annual Clearance Catalogue, 
Part I., contains Jane Austen’s * Emma,’ 47s, 6¢., 
and ‘Northanger Abbey,’ 30s., both first editions ; 
Campbell’s ‘Poetical W orks, Moxon, 1837, 15s. 3 
first editions of Browning, Dickens (including a fine 
copy of ‘ A Child’s History ot England, 2/. 5s.), and 
Cruikshank ; and Defoe’s ‘Works,’ 20 vols., 1840, 
9. 15s. The list is a good general one. 

Messrs. B. & J. F. Meehan, of Bath, have in 
List 61, L-Z. handsome sets of Lytton, 29 vols., 
7x. 6d. George Meredith, 18 vols., 7/. 12s. 6d. 
William Morris, 1] vols., 5/. 7s. 6d. ; Charles Reade, 
17 vols., 5/. 7s. 6d.; Swinburne, 11 vols., 6/. Gs. 3 
Tennyson, 9 vols., 4/. 4s. ; Swift, 12 vols., 5/. 5s. ; 
and Whyte-Melville, 25 vols., 7/. 7s., all bound in 
half-calf by Riviere. There are items under Natural 
History, Occult, and Railways. 

Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, has in his List 221 
a complete set of the books issued by Esther and 
Lucian Pissarro from the Eragny Press, 16 works 
in 17 vols., 25/.; ‘Little Dorrit,’ in original parts, 
Ds, Swift’s “Works,” 1755, 6 vols., 42s. ; 
Leech’s ‘ Butterflies from China and Japan, af. 78.3 
and Warner and Williams’s ‘Orchid Album, 
I vols., 17/. There are long lists under lopography 
and Travel, Biography and History, and Finely 
Illustrated Works. 

Friends of the late Mr. Toole will read with 
interest the catalogue of the collection of books 
and portraits from his library just published by 
Messrs. Myers & Co. We note a few items: Pierce 
Egan's ‘ Life of an Actor,’ first edition, 1825, 6/. 15s. 
The Theatrical Gazette, 43 numbers (published daily 
at 2d., one for the Drury Lane and one for the 
Covent Garden performances), 1S15-16, V/. The 
Wasp, 12 numbers, all —— 1826, 12s. 6d. ; 
Langham’s ‘ Lives of the English Dramatick Poets, 
1698. 1/. 7s. 6d.; Fitzgerald’s ‘Account of the 


Kemble Family,’ 2. vols., 15s. ; Manchester 
Theatricals, a rare collection of papers, The 


Townsman, The Thespian Review, The Censor, &e., 


Manchester, 2/. 2s., and ‘The Vauxhall Affray; 
or, The Macaronies Defeated,’ with folding frontis- 
piece, ‘The Macaroni Sacrifice,’ 1773, 1/. 1s. Of 
course there are items under Charles Mathews, 
Mrs. Siddons, Sheridan, and Shakespeare. The 
souvenirs include gifts of books from Toole to his 
children. Among the portraits is one of Miss Fare- 
brother, as Abdallah in ‘The Forty Thieves,’ 


beautifully coloured, in gilt frame, 1845, 30s. ; 


and there is a series of portraits of French theatrical 
celebrities. 


‘Works,’ Bayswater, 1827 - 36, 280/.; Elliston’s 
* Memoirs,’ 2 vols., 1844-5, 4/. 14°. 6d. ; ‘ Napoleon,’ 
by Dr. Syntax, Tegg, 1815, 20/.; Chippendale’s 
‘Cabinet Maker’s Director,’ 1754, 17/. 10s. ; Heppel- 
white’s ‘Guide,’ 19/. 10s. Kit-Cat Club,’ 1733, Re., 
35/.; Malton’s ‘Tour through London and West- 
minster,’ 1792, 10/. 10s.; Stow’s ‘Survey,’ 1754-5, 
7/. 7x. ; Naval Victories,’ by T. Whitcombe, 1820, 
7/. 15s.; his * Naval Achievements’ and Heath’s 
‘Martial Achievements,’ 15/. 15s.; and Nichols’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ 8/. 5s. The catalogue is rich 
in Cruikshanks and Rowlandsons, many ef the 
former from the Truman collection. There is also 
a long list of portraits under Dighton; while the 
ints include the funeral of Nelson and Charles 

amb’s house at Colebrooke Row. The caricatures 
are very numerous. 

Mr. H. H. Peach, of Leicester, opens Cata- 
logue 22 with early printing at Augsburg, Bamberg 
(a very fine specimen, 12/. 10s.), Basel, Florence, 
Strassburg, &c. Under Commonwealth is a Royalist 
tract, ‘A Case for the City Spectacles,’ 1648, 10s. 
The author calls Cromwell “the Devills groome, 
that turns churches into Stables: the first church 
he so converted, in the entrance his horse rose with 
him, and knockt his profane skull against the top 
of the doore, that he fell down dead for the time.” 
Other items include ‘ Luciani Opera,’ 1503, a 
beautiful specimen of Greek printing, 3/. 10s.; 
Shelley’s ‘ Masque of Anarchy,’ first edition, Moxon, 
1832, 2/. 10s.; Sheridan’s * School for Scandal,’ 1781, 
3/. 3s.; the scarce ‘Spanish Dictionary’ of the 
Spanish Academy, 6 i 9g folio, 1726, 4/. 10s.; and 
‘Records of the Borough of Leicester,’ edited by 
Mary Bateson, 3 vols., 1899, 2/. 5s. The Atheneum 
of Saturday last, in its obituary notice of Miss 
Bateson, states that ‘the admirably edited ‘ Records 
of the Borough of Leicester’ and the brilliant 
papers on the ‘Laws of Breteuil’ had shown that 
Miss Bateson’s knowledge of the history of our 
medieval towns was almost, if not quite, un- 
rivalled.” 

Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, 
have in Catalogue 141 Baines’s ‘ Lancashire,’ 1836, 
3/. 10s.; Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ 2/. 2s.; Burton’s *‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ extra-illustrated, 8/7. 15s.; Finden’s ‘ Illus- 
trations to Byron,’ 25s.; Carlyle’s ‘Works,’ 30 vols., 
9/. 5s.; Bryan’s ‘Cheshire,’ 2/. 2s.; Cottle’s ‘ Remi- 
niscences of Coleridge and Southey,’ extra-illus- 
trated, 3/. 3s.; Harleian Society’s Publications, 
1886-93, 8/.; ** Index Library,” 1888-94, 6/.; Brinkley’s 
‘Japan and China,’ 12 vols., 25/. 4s.;  Lecky’s 
‘Works,’ 19 vols., 6/. 15s.; Oxford Historical 


Society’s Publications, 47 vols., 8vo, and 1 folio, 
1884-1906, 7/.; Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ edited by Wheatley, 
8 vols., 1904, 4/. 10s.; ‘A. and N. Plimer, Miniature 
Painters,’ by Dr. Williamson, 25/.; Thackeray's 


| Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 204 
| consists of books and engravings mostly illustrating 
the Georgian period. The books include Reynolds’s 
‘ 
| 
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“Works.” 13 vols., 1900, 5/. and ‘Sporting 
Library,’ Triibner’s series of reproductions, + 17. 10s. 

Mr. A. Russell Smith’s Catalogue 54 is the con- 
cluding portion of Tracts, Pamphlets, and Broad- 
sides, 1510 to 1899. There is also a supplement 
ineluding many of considerable rarity, 1510-1795. 
Each item has its special interest. We note a few. 
‘Trial of Emmet,’ Dublin, 1803, is 2s. * The 
Important Trial ov Tomis Spens,” T. Spence, 1803, 
‘Tx. Gd. (said to be the tirst effort at phonetic spell- 
ing); ‘ Bonaparte, Exposure of his Arts,” 1808, 2s. ; 
‘Trial of Bellingham,’ 2s.; and ‘ Life of Old Parr,’ 
Hone’s Tracts include *The Matri- 
monial Ladder, ‘The Queen’s Case Stated,’ * Poli- 
tical House that Jack Built,’and ‘ The Right Divine 
of Kings to Govern Wrong.’ Under George IV. 
we tind ‘Trial of Hunt and Others for an Alleged 
Conspiracy to overturn the Government,’ * George 
Barnewell, ‘Weare’s Murder,’ ‘Pierce Egan’s 
Account of the Trial of Thurtell and Hunt for the 
Murder,’ Wesley’s ‘ Letter concerning Tea,’ and the 
tirst edition of Macaulay's ‘ Evening,’ a poem which 
obtained the Chancellor’s medal, July, 1821. Under 
William IV. we tind The Whig- Dresser, Nos. 1 to 
11, 1833: ‘Catechism on the Corn Laws,’ and ‘ The 
House ot Reform that Jack Built.’ Under Victoria 
are pamphlets on_ Invasion, Railways, Gladstone 
and the Vatican Decrees, Mesmerism, * The Story 
of Bradshaw's Guide,”’ Tennyson’s ‘Ode on the 
Duke of Wellington,’ and the service and anthems 
used at the Duke's funeral at St. Paul’s. The 
‘supplemental list contains a curious tract on ‘The 
Benedition of Water,’ with woodcut of the cere- 
mony, 1510, 2/. 10s. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, sends Cata- 
logue 147, which contains The Archeological Journal, 
1845-97, 8/.; The Antiquary, 1880-99, 2/. 10s. ; Bohn’s 
extra volumes, 2/. 10s.; Camden Hotten’s ** Library 
of Humour,” 12 vols., 2/. 17s. Douglas Jerrold's 
Shilling Magazine, 7 vols., 2/. 28.3 Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1731 to 1835, 10/. 10s.; The Reliquary, 
1860-1903, 16/7. 16s.; and John Gay’s ‘ Polly,’ being 
the second part of ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ 1729, 24/. 
The representation of this piece was, for political 
reasons, forbidden by law, but the publication was 
permitted, and brought the author 1,200/. There 
-are long lists under London, Cheshire, Wales, &c. 


Mr. James Thin, of Edinburgh, has in Cata- 
logue 153 Barante’s ‘Ducs de Bourgogne,’ 13 vols., 
Paris, 1826, 2/. 5s.; Beaumont and Fletcher, 14 vols., 
1812, 3/. 3s.; ‘History of the Family of Seton,’ 8/. ; 
Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ 4 vols., Edinburgh, 
1824, 2/. 5x.; Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth,’ 
4/.; Kay’s ‘ Portraits,’ 2/. 2s. ; and Scott’s ‘ Border 
Antiquities,’ 2 vols., imperial 4to, 1814, 2/. 10s. 
“There is a long list under Africa. 


Mr. Thorp, of Reading, sends Catalogue 170, con- 
taining a long list under Berkshire, including Ash- 
mole, 9/. 15s. ; and a collection of 22 Tracts, 1642-51, 
16/. 10s. There are also many book-plates. A copy 

-of ‘The Century Dictionary,’ 8 vols., is priced 6/., 
but does not include the Atlas and Dictionary of 
Names. A Peerage, 1673, is 17s. 6d. Under Privately 
Printed are ‘ Musa Proterva’ and ‘Speculum 


Amantis,’ edited by Bullen, 2 vols., 4to, 1/. 2s. This 

-copy contains the autograph of Harrison Weir, 
dated Dec. llth, 1889: ‘‘ This day fifty years ago I 
left school and began to work, when I shall be able 
to leave off I know not.” Under Tennyson is the 
first edition of ‘In Memoriam,’ 1850, 30s. 


Messrs. Walford Brothers’ Catalogue IIL. of 
Books Topographical, Genealogical, Heraldic, &e 
is a —_ ement to their former catalogues on the 
same subjects. We tind, of course, many old friends 
including Britton and Brayley, 26 vols., 4/. 1 ; 
Dugdale's * Monasticon,’ 3/. 18s. ; Lysons’s * Magna 
Britannia,’ 5/. 15s. ; Pyne’s ‘ Royal Residences,’ 
Surtees’s ‘ Durham,’ 24/.; and Ackermann’s * Micro. 
cosm,’ 22/. This part contains twelve hundred items 
and is worth the attention of all collectors. . 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, include 


in theirCatalogueCCCLX XVI. among otherrarities 
the first edition of Endymion,’ 1818, 30/. ; original 
issue of 7'he Germ, 25/. ; the * Nuremberg Chronicle? 
1493, 28/. 10s. ; ‘ Holbein’s Portraits,’ with double set 
of plates, 1812, 21/. ; Mrs. Bray’s * Life of Stothard,’ 
2 vols., folio, illustrated by the addition of 322 en- 
gravings, proofs before letters, 1851, 50/. ; Lacroix 
et Sere’s ‘Middle Ages and Renaissance,’ 12/. 12s, + 
*Hakluyt’s Voyages,’ Edition de luxe, 1908, 18/.: 
‘The Faerie Queene,’ edited by Wise and illustrated 
by Crane, oo. 10s.; first edition of Chatterton’s 
‘Poems,’ 1794, 4/. 4s. ; ‘Don Quixote,’ Madrid, 1780, 
6/. 6s.; and Thackeray's ‘ Works,’ 24 vols., 1869-86, 
12/. 12s. Among portraits are those of Madame de 
Pompadour, 1769, 10/. 10s. (printed in colours after 
the original painting by Boucher); David Garrick 
neatricals at enheim,’ 8 Dec., 17: 
plates, 12/. 12s. P 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the foilowing 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the tly contributors are requested to 
~~ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘ Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspon 
as to the value of old books and other psp 
to the means of disposing of them. 


W. J. Harris (‘The drama’s laws the drama’s 
— give”).—Dr. Johnson’s ‘Prologue on the 

pening of Drury Lane Theatre.’ 

A. T. Foorp (‘Should he upbraid ”).—The lines 
are varied by Bishop from *The Taming of the 
Shrew,’ II. i. 171, beginning “‘ Say that she rail.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be ad 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and 
ishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildi 
lishers m’s Buildings, Chancery 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no excepticn. 
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EDIGREES TRACED: Evidences of Descent 
from Public Records. Pamphlet post free. 
RMS and CRESTS: Authentic Information 
upon all Matters connected with Heraldry. 
ERALDIC ENGRAVING and PAINTING, 
with special attention to accuracy of detail and artistic treat- 
ment. Book-Plates, Dies, Seals, Signet-Kings, Livery- Buttons, &e. 
L. CULLETON, 9. Piccadilly, London, W. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

supplied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the world 

over as the most expert Bookfinders extant. ease state wants.— 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop. 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE ‘“‘“MARLBOROUGH” CUTTINGS BOOKS. 

Provided with removable sheets, preserving Cattings or Prints 

till ready for permanent binding. No. 1, 96 pp., 115 by 9, 28. 9d. 

No. 5, 96 pp., by 9}, 38. No. 0, 94 by 28. Illustrated List 

on application.—LIBRARY SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers of every 
variety of Woodwork for Libraries, 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PREsS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that the Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 38. 6d. and 1s. with 
strong, useful Brush (not a Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sample Bottle, including Brush. apenas Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street E.C. Of all Stationers. Stickphast Paste sticks. 


Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

Head Office : 58, Market Street, Bradford. Annual Subscription, 68. 
post free, in special envelope. Sample Copies Gratis. 

This work is now in its third year. Every part contains several in- 
teresting illustrations. Each monthly number has 32 pages (64 columns) 
and cover. No charge is made for the insertion of Notes, Queries, or 
Replies, but they must pertain to Yorkshire. The Editor specially 
appeals for Contributions and Subscriptions. 

Manager: Mr. H. C. DERWENT, 53, Market Street, Bradford. 


ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 
Are advertised for weekly in 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD’ 


(EsTABLISHED 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during 
the week, Announcements of New Books, &c. 


Subscribers have the privilege of a Free Advertisement for 
Four Books Wanted weekly. 


Sent for 52 weeks, post free, for 8s. 6d. home and 
1ls. foreign Subscription. 


Price THREE-HALFPENCE WEEKLY. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (DECEMBER). 


NOW READY. 
CATALOGUE No. 113. 


BOOKS AND PORTRAITS 


RELATING TO 


THE DRAMA 


FROM THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
J. L. TOOLE, ETC., 
including many Presentation Copies, with Autograph 
Inscriptions. 

Sent gratis and post free on application to 


MYERS & CO., 


59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Telephone : 4957 Holborn. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


REMAINDERS AND OTHER BOOKS, including Obeah : 
Witchcraft in the West Indies, by H. J. Bell—Kirke’s 
Twenty-Five Years in British Guiana—Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, by J H. Baily—Morgan’s Ancient 
Society, &c. 

SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. nowhas 
Sole Agency for Sale of the Proceedings of this Society. 
Lists of Prices and_Parts free on application. Miscel- 
laneous Catalogue No. 286, 44 pp. 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, &., ON INDIA, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malay Archipelago, Japan, China, Persia, 
Central Asia, &. MARCH, 1906. 100 pp. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


RECENTLY PURCHASED. 
BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Including Antiquity, Art and Architecture, Biography. | 

Classics, English Literature, History (Modern), Law, Music, 

Philosophy, Science, Sport, Theology, Topography, Travel, 
and Miscellaneous. 


GRATIS AND POST FREE FROM 


H. G GADNEY, 


BOOKSELLER, OXFORD. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
AND ENGRAVINGS 


Illustrating the Art, Costume, History, Literature, &c., 
of the Georgian Period. 1,000 Items, 


POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF TWO STAMPS. 


JAMES RIMELL & SONS, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


Books and Engravings Bought, Exchanged, 
or Valued. 


| Y ORKSHIRE NOTES AND QUERIES.—A 
High-Class Monthly Illustrated Magazine, devoted to the Curious 
| | Customs, Folk-Lore, Archwology, History and Antiquities of Yorkshire. 
Edited by Dr. CHARLES FORSHAW, F.R.Hist.S. F.R.S.L. 
= 
- 

[0 LET, WAREHOUSES and OFFICES, at low | es 

Athensou Press, Breas Buildings, Chancery Lanes Office: ST, DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, Fetter Lane, London. 
| 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


“A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.”—Timrs.. 


In 66 vols. Price 49/. 10s. net in cloth binding ; or 66/. net in half-morocco, 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY AND SUPPLEMENT. 


Edited by SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. 


Vols. I. to XNI. Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. Vols. XXII. to XXVI. Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN 
K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. Vols. XXVIL. to LXILL and the Three Supplementary Volumes Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Also in 1 vol. of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth, or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
ATHEN.EUM.—“ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the- 


historian, and the journalist.” 
*.* Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


7 vols. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each: or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/7. 2s. the Set. With Portraits 

and Illustrations. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction and 

Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority, 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols., sm: ul post Svo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 

POCKET EDITION, 7 vols., small feap. “a 0, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume ; or 
the Set in gold-lettered cloth ¢ ase, 12s, 6d. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF W. M. 


THACKERAY'’S WORKS. In 13 vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note-books ; and each volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 

*.* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 31. 18s. 

a AP rospectus of this Edition, and of the “* LIBRARY,” ‘‘CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED,” and other Editions of 

Thackeray’ 's Works, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on ‘application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and FREDERIC G. KENYON, 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in sets, 41. 58.5 
or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 Volumes on India paper, 2s. 6d. net each 
= — cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. Or the 8 Volumes ina gold-lettered case, 22s. 6d. net in cloth; or 28s. 6d. net in 

eather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 


WORKS. CHEAPER EDITION. In 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the 
Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3x. 6d. 
*,* Also the U NIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols, small crown 8vo, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 3 vols. 
on India paper, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s, net in leather. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 


Each Volume illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown Svo, 6s. each. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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